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INTRODUCTION. 



Assuming loo the age or epoch of our 
planet, we will put its present epoch (the nine- 
teenth century) at 35 and the preceding epoch 
with which we begin our first book, from i to 
25. The epoch with which we begin our 
second book is the 50th Epoch, our third book 
the 75th Epoch and the last, the Breaking Up, 

the looth Epoch. 

L. S. RICHARDS. 

Marsf^eld Hills, Masa.t U, S, A, 
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CHAPTER I. 

• 

Upon a planet of Sirius — the Dog-star — lived the 
subject of our story. Like the inhabitants of the 
Earth, he lived and died, and wandered through space 
with angelic flight. Worlds have been bom and 
passed into maturity since he left the mortal. He 
goes here and goes there, and from whence he comes 
and whither he goes none can tell. How vast his 
experience ! The earth was not ushered into space 
when he took his flight above, and the Sun had no 
separate existence. With this introduction I will 
leave him to tell the people of the earth his own 
story : — 

*' Emanating from a planet whose sun is some 
tliree hundred times larger than the earth's sun, a 
largeness of view is but the natural outgi'owth of its 
inhabitant. My birth is of no account, as I had no 
recollection of it. Sufficient is it to relate what I 
know from my own knowledge and observation. 
Should I count the years of my mortal life, you 
would fail to understand it ; for the time occupied in 
our planet travelling in its orbit, or performing the 
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revolution around Sirius, our sun, is equal to many 
of the years known upon the earth — that is to say, 
the time occupied in the revolution of the earth 
around the sun is known as its year, while the time 
occupied by our own planet in performing its rev- 
olution around its sun takes many times as long. 

** As to the mode of life led upon our planet, it is 
useless to attempt to explain ; for life there, is in some 
respects so different from that upon the earth that it 
is not in the power of any being to interpret it to 
other worlds. Sufficient is it to know that our 
first known existence, our development and death, 
came to pass on the said planet; and millions ot 
others there passed through the same experience. 
One other important event I nearly forgot to men- 
tion : people there have the misfortune, or good fort- 
une, to be united in marriage as upon the earth. 
Love is common property ; but I failed to gain 
its twofold possession, and died an old bachelor 
— to gain it in ' the hereafter,' as the sequel will 
show. Liberated from the flesh, our soul winged its 
way through the interplanetary space. Not far away 
did we wander ; for on the planet which gave us birth, 
friends and pleasures still attracted us, and when 
these passed away distance was of but little moment, 
and the time occupied in travelling through an im- 
measurable space comparatively nothing; for our 
spirits are as light as the electric spark which passes 
through the heavy atmosphere surrounding the earth 
at the velocity of two hundred thousand miles a sec- 
ond, or around that planet eight times in a second ; 
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hence a million of miles would be but the work of 
five seconds. It can well be imagined, then, though 
the solar system to which the earth belongs in round 
numbers is some twenty million millions of milcis 
from my planet home — a distance so great that light, 
travelling at the rate of 181,500 miles a second, or 
around the earth a little oyer seven times a second, 
would occupy about twenty-two years in reaching it ; 
or, to make the distance between our planet homes 
still more comprehensible, suppose we should bom- 
bard your little world, and send from my planet home 
a ball from the cannon's mouth, though your limbs 
were elastic enough to stretch to my home and give 
our quarrelsome inhabitants a fisting for this in- 
trusion, they would cleave your hand from the 
body; and pain, travelling with the rapidity of 
sensation in the human system, in informing the 
brain of the injury, fifteen million of years would 
elapse before the sensation would reach the grand 
sensorium and be felt by you upon the earth ; should 
you surrender, and a track be laid, and proposals of 
peace sent, by a messenger, on an express train run- 
ning thirty miles an hour, night and day, it would 
take seventy-two millions of years ere the papers 
could be laid before the sovereign on our planet, and 
the conflict settled — it can, I say, be imagined that 
the astounding rapidity with which a spirit can travel, 
though it may be no faster than light, yet in a few 
years can traverse distant spaces, and reach your 
planet with comparative ease. 

We do not travel alone, but always select our 
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company, and form a band of enterprising, instruc- 
tive and pleasing associates. With these we take 
prolonged journeys through the heavens ; and, as 
time and space is of small moment in eternity, we 
continue until our objects are attained ; then home- 
ward we direct our flight. Our band contained eight 
stirring souls ; their names are as follows : Medio, 
the doctor; Phela, the philosopher; Luolu, the as- 
tronomer ; Saleola, our lady friend ; Watitia, our 
chemist and geologist ; Madame Flaviana, our mora- 
list; Olea, our lady chronicler; and myself (by 
name, Vandimere) as leader of the band. In the 
after life, ultimately every being strives for some- 
thing higher, and draws around him, or is drawn to- 
ward, those who are better and wiser. Progress is 
the end of all. 

'' Ages ago, when, on one of our prolonged jour- 
neys, we came to a sudden halt, Luolu, the astron- 
omer, whose vision was keen, and alive to any cos- 
mical phenomena in the heavens, observed, in the 
distance, at right angles from the course we were 
travelling, a cloud-like mass, not cumulus, or like 
clouds of steam, nor black like the thunder-clouds, 
but more transparent — so thin, in fact, that stars 
beyond were seen through it distinctly. * That,* 
said Luolu, * is a nebula.' ' Bless your soul ! ' said 
Saleola, 'what is a nebula?' * My lady,* replied 
Luolu, pointing to the mass, * look ! It is before 
you, and explains itself. If agreeable, friends, let 
us tarry awhile and watch this interesting phenome- 
non. There are some strange agencies at work in 
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that mass ; it is without form, for it is coDstuntly 
changing; it is like a seething, boiling caldron. 
See how vast its extent ! It occupies some two or 
three thousand millions of miles in space ! Let us 
approach nearer. Ah I it is separating ; the rim has 
parted, and it assumes the form of a ring ! ' * Well,* 
said Medio, the doctor, a good-natured fellow, * di- 
vorces here, as elsewhere, are not uncommon. Sup- 
pose we pass nearer to the scene of parting, and 
examine more closely the cause of it.' 

*' They all approached. Medio leading the band 
and finally outstretching all of us in his flight. He 
stops ; behold, he retreats I ' There's trouble,' said 
I, < ahead.' He signals us to halt; again he signals, 
and we fall back. He reaches us, and when his 
strength is regained he says : ' Luolu, you said the 
mass looked like a seething, boiling caldron. You 
are right ; for the nearer I approached it the more it 
felt like one. The heat escaping was intense. Per- 
dition could not have been hotter, and the wicked, or 
those who feel and sympathize with them, and can- 
not find a too-scorching place for such, will not meet 
a warmer reception than in the regions of that mass. 
But, my friend, what is the cause of that feeling and 
touching phenomenon?' Luolu replied : ' That neb- 
ula is held in a thin, gaseous, incandescent state, 
because of the excessive heat it possesses. If the 
heat should escape it would contract immensely, and 
eventually become a solid — as solid as the planet 

from which we sprang. It was because the heat was 
rapidly escaping from the mass and radiating into 
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space that you felt it so keenly when nearing its 
vicinage ; from such masses planets and worlds orig- 
inate. That ring separating from it is the result 
of the heat escaping from the outer portion, contrac- 
tion takes place and separation is inevitable.' 

** Having concluded our investigations here, we 
continued our journey and in due season returned to 
the region of our planetary home. Ages after, when 
travelling in the same direction we visited the neb- 
ula again, although it had moved a long distance 
from the spot first found. Said Medio, when it first 
met his view : * That is not the nebulous mass we 
saw on our first journey ; it is not more than one 
twenty-fifth as large ; it is small compared to that 
mammoth fellow we first saw.' 'Yes,' said Saleola, 
* that's true ; neither did it have any of those big 
moons yonder "kiting" around it. I can't believe 
it, can you, Vaudimere?' Saleola was a plain, 
matter-of-fact woman, very sensible, but unpolished, 
honest, and a very useful member of society ; she 
would not accept another's say-so unless it came 
within her line of reason. * Well,' said I, * I can be- 
lieve it if Luolu says it is the same ; for he is an as- 
tronomer, and devotes his time in studying such 
phenomena, and if we are patient I've no doubt that 
Luolu will satisfy us that we are wrong in our hasty, 
unstudied conclusions, and that he is right.' Says 
Luolu : ' You remember when on our first visit to 
this mass that there was a ring separated from it, 
on the outer portion. Is the ring in view now ? ' 
*No,' replied the company, ' it is not.' ' Where is 
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it?* said Luolu. ' Was not the heat found to be 
escaping rapidlj'^ from the ring?' ' I will vouch for 
it,' replied the doctor. 'Contraction in any form of 
matter, as you all know/ said Luolu, * follows when 
heat escapes. Now in that ring not only did the 
width and thickness contract, but in the direction of 
its length, of course, contraction took place, and the 
result is obvious that the ring must break.' 'Yes,' 
replied Saleola; 'but where did it go to? Nothing 
is lost, so where are the pieces?' ' Very true,' said 
Luolu. 'Do you see yonder globe the farthest from 
the nebula ? There are the pieces collected in one 
mass ; the entire matter constituting the ring we first 
saw is heaped up in that globe before us. When 
contraction took place in the ring, resulting in break- 
ing or separating it, the law of attraction or gravi- 
tation assumed control and the pieces were attracted 
towards each other, the larger having a greater at- 
tractive force than the smaller.' ' I think you are 
right,' said Saleola ; and all were convinced that his 
conclusions were wise. ' But,' said I, ' why do we 
find so many globes around the nebula ? There are 
one, two, three, four, five, six in all, and all scat- 
tered in different directions around it, though in the 
same plane.' ' Ages have passed,' replied Luolu, 
' since we journeyed in this direction, and other 
rings from time to time separated from the nebula 
mass, the same as the first we discovered. These 
rings contracted and broke and globes were formed.' 
* Let us draw nearer to the remaining portion of the 
nebula,' I said ; and we journeyed on, when the 
80ught-for phenomenon struck our view. 
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** Instca<l of a rin:r aroun^l the neFuila, we now saw 
detached masses scattered here ami there around the 
central mass at equal di-tanc»*s therefrom, proving 
that a ring had bn^ken : and the same phenomenon 
followed as descril)ed bv Luolii. an4l all were moving 
with great rapidity in an apparent circle around the 
central nebula. From time to time the larger patch- 
es attracted the smaller, and the number lessened 
until at last but two or three were visible, and these 
increased to mammoth size by the absorption of the 
smaller, when ultimately all combined into one, and 
before us was a huge, gaseous, vapory globe now 
known as the planet Earth. Venus and Mercury 
have since separated from the nebula, and all con- 
tinue to revolve around the remainino: central mass 
now known as our Sun. This is the story of the 
Earth's birth and origin. 

*' After many years we again journeyed in the di- 
rection of the earth and we were interested to see 
another phenomena connected with its history. It 
was a ring around the outer edge of the planet, it had 
separated therefrom, and there was an empty space 
of many miles between them. It separated from the 
earth in the same manner as the latter and other 
planoiH Hoparatcd from the central mass, the sun, 
npos before. The ring was very hot, and so was the 
iMirih. In course of years it had spent a large 
nmount of its heat, then it began to break up ; we 
wero approaching it as it reached this stage. There 
wei'o a doy.iMi or more patches surrounding the vapory 
planot • and thoy wore being attracted towards each 
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other. They were revolving all the while with light- 
ning speed around the earth, and it was not long ere 
they were united in one huge ball and with two 
motions, one around the earth and the other rotating 
on its own axis, and this was the birth of the Moon, 
the earth's attendant and satellite." 



CHAPTER II. 

We will now pass to the period when the moon 
had expended a sufficient portion of its heat to so- 
lidify, its surface becoming solid. Water had accu- 
mulated thereon. Ponds, lakes and seas occupied a 
large space upon its surface and rivers flowed and 
emptied their contents into these basins. Mountains 
lifted their peaks into the azure vault, volcanoes and 
moonquakes shook the satellite. It breathed, heaved 
and purged as a living being. It had life and when 
its prime was reached it evolved life, beings moved 
about upon the crust as they move upon the earth. 
Not necessarily the same order of beings as we are 
accustomed to see upon our planet, but more anon 
concerning this feature. Let us familiarize ourselves 
with the surface of the moon and we will not oblige 
the reader to seek a telescope for observation, but 
when the moon is full look at it with the unaided 
eye, or a good opera glass, that We may become 
acquainted with the lunar landscape and the locali- 
ties where the inhabitants developed, concerning 
whom we shall soon make mention in the progress 
of this work. On the southern portion will be seen 
a very bright spot, this is Tycho, one of the largest 
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mountains of the moon. The bright spots are the 
mountains and elevations and the dark areas are the 
valleys or seas. They are not seas of water at the 
present time, but are supposed to be sea bottoms, 
which ages ago were covered with water and as it is 
our purpose to return to the era of the moon when 
they were covered with water we will cling to the 
old names of seas. On the mountain Tvcho referred 
to there will be seen, by the aid of a large opera 
glass, light streaks radiating in all directions from 
the summit ; these were thought at one time to be 
roads, but now they are supposed to be streams of 
lava that once flowed from the top and hardened in 
process of time. Most of the mountains were vol- 
canic. Near this mountain a dark space is seen and 
is called Sea of Moistures and still nearer is the Sea 
of Clouds. Near the western edge or limb is a grey- 
ish spot called the Sea of Crisis. Divided by a long 
bright spot, there is a large dark space, between the 
Sea of Crisis and the centre of the moon, called the 
Sea of Tranquillity. On the southwest portion of 
this sea is a prolongation called the Sea of Fecun- 
dity and another nearer the centre called the Sea of 
Nectar. Between these two seas there is a bri^^ht 
space, a mountain chain called the Pyrenees. Above 
the Sea of Tranquillity towards the north is another 
dark spot called the Sea of Serenity, a prolongation 
towards the centre of the disk is the Sea of Vapors. 
Between the last two seas and the Sea of Rains 
mentioned above is a bright space, a mountain chain, 
called the Apennines, and also partly surrounding 
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the seas just mentioned are seen two other moun- 
tain chains called the Alps and the Caucasian range. 
These three ranges are the most prominent upon the 
moon. The Carpathian mountains are near the Sea 
of Rains and Sea of Clouds, and Copernicus, one of 
the largest annular mountains of the moon, is seen 
as a prominent bright spot near the Carpathian 
range. The annular mountains just mentioned, are 
volcanic, which at the present time show huge 
craters, large depressions at the summit, in some 
instances measuring over 100 miles across them, 
and these innumerable elevations and depressions at 
the top cover a large extent of the moon's surface, 
presenting the appearance through an opera glass of 
a piece of tripe, dotted with depressions and seen 
in its first or last quarter. But as we are to treat of 
the satellite at a time when it was peopled with 
living beings we shall return to the past epoch when 
the waves from the sea beat upon the shore, and the 
land was as level and smooth as seen upon the 
earth in our own day. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the moon is not thought to be inhabited to-day, 
from the supposed absence of heat and water upon 
its surface, it is also unquestionably true that ages 
ago, beings dwelt there, and it is quite probable that 
there were men, women and a variety of animals as 
found upon our planet, for the chemical composition 
of the moon is similar to that of our own and hence 
it probably evolved a similar class of beings with 
this difference : our satellite being only a quarter 
of the diameter of the earth, the inhabitants were 
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probably correspondingly small, so that a man upon 
the moon would measure but about one foot and a 
half in height. Between the seas I have mentioned 
and the mountain chains, on the shores, in the valleys 
and on the foot-hills, we can picture communities of 
people and dwellings here and there in which to live. 
The houses were small for these little fellows ; a foot 
and a half in stature did not require a tall house ; 
rooms were only two and a half feet from floor to 
ceiling and the whole edifice but five or six feet high. 
Half a dozen rooms were quite sufficient for these 
Liliputians. Their food must have been similar to 
ours, but the size of fruit and garden products grown 
were probably about one-quarter as large, but better 
and not as coarse. Animals were correspondingly 
small. Horses about the size of our Shetland ponies 
and cows as small as a calf a month old. Their 
diet consisted of animal and vegetable food. Their 
disposition like ours. They were ambitious and 
studious, and probably invented all sorts of instru- 
ments not omitting philosophical and astronomical. 
I see them looking at the earth through their re- 
fractors and reflectors, and as our planet is so much 
larger than theirs, in volume, some forty-nine times 
greater, the objects upon our surface could be seen 
with more distinctness than we can view objects upon 
their surface. We see them in those remote ages 
observing our development, before life even was 
evolved on our planet, and in that era our earth was 
much larger than at present, and so was the moon. 
We have been cooling, and as we cool, diminish in 
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bulk, so that the distance between our sateUite and 
us was not so great in that age, and consequently 
the developments here more easily distinguished. 
The language of the moonites may have been sim- 
ilar to ours, and it may not, very likely not. They 
may have communicated with each other by signs 
and not by speech, but for convenience and better 
understanding we will waive the difference and let 
them speak and call it English. 



\ 



CHAPTER III. 

On the foot-hills of Mt. Tycho in the southerly part 
of the moon, we see a portion of the country dotted 
here and there with settlements. A little farther ott 
and between the Sea of Moisture and Sea of Clouds 
the settlements represent a denser population. On 
the foot-hills there are peasants tilling the soil. 
Their method is different than upon the earth. Their 
implements are light, and the motion of the laborer, 
quick and energetic. 

Down in the valleys, and contiguous to the seas, 
the people are engaged more in mercantile pursuits. 
On the Sea of Moisture, vessels of small dimensions 
are sailing, loaded with freight. On this sea there 
is more commerce than on others. On the Sea of 
Clouds are seen pleasure boats, some are racing and 
others sail leisurely along to enjoy the voyage. 
Farther to the west is seen the Sea of (h*isis ; here 
near the coast are ragged falls dashing over precipi- 
tous rocks. The sea is rough and vessels are tossed 
upon its surface. Fish are abundant and notwith- 
standing the roughness of the sea, fishermen risk a 
sail for the supply. Between the Sea of Crisis and 
the foot-hills of Mt. Tycho are scattered commu- 
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nities, and in addition to the pursuit of agriculture, 
they deal largely in fish. Here are seen people from 
the mountain towns of Copernicus and Mt. Kepler 
and from the coast of the Sea of Tranquillity. The 
markets are extensive, running the entire length ol 
the street of these settlements, for no fish on the 
moon equal those from the Sea of Crisis. Picture a 
little fisherman's hut in one of these settlements near 
the sea. The hat six feet in height and the ground 
floor ten feet square. The carpet made of seal skins 
and the partitions to divide the rooms are of wood, 
for forests exist there. Its furniture made up ot 
things as nature shaped them. Its occupants consist 
of a fisherman, a foot and a half in height, and a wife 
whose height was but a foot and a quarter, aver- 
age size, and a boy frolicking here and there with 
his schoolmates about him. The father had just re- 
turned from a rough voyage on which he was nearly 
wrecked. He brought home, however, an abun- 
dance of fish. He was about to start on another one. 
His wife begged him not to go again, his little boy 
pleaded feelingly : '* Wait a little longer," he saidf 
'' until I shall be old enough to take your placet 
and then I will get fish and sell to support you and 
mother, you have enough and to spare until then/' 
Said the father to the boy, *' Diago, don't follow the 
sea for a livelihood, do what else you may, but not 
that, no, no, not that. It's a hard life and many" 
dangers have I passed through, 1 will take anotheiT 
voyage and then I am done." And as he left hi^ 
hamlet for the sea, his wife and boy with sorrowfal 
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hearts bade him adieu. A moQth sped by, the time 
for arrival in port was past. The mother and boy 
looked anxiously out upon the waters of Crisis day 
after day and night after night but nothing could be 
seen indicating his return. It was not many weeks 
after when a huge fish, something the nature of a 
shark, was caught and brought ashore. It was 
opened and its fiit tried for oil. In its stomach was 
found something the shape of a wallet, on this was 
discovered these initials J. R. D. These marks 
were recognized as those of Diago's father, and the 
parcel when taken to Diago and his mother was also 
identified as belongino: to him. Great was their 
sorrow when they learned these tidings. Diago ac- 
cepted his father's advice and determined not to 
follow the sea. He was a favorite among the boys, 
for he was a brave fellow, and that they admired. 
He was also a good scholar. Living near the sea he 
frequented the water and was known to be an expert 
swimmer. Years passed on and he grew to man- 
hood. He became a teacher, not of common 
branches, but of the sciences and the art of self-de- 
fence. A great storm was in progress on the north- 
ern portion of the moon, the great seas, the Sea of 
Moisture, Sea of Clouds and Sea of Crisis were in 
great agitation. The waves dashed high, and it was 
unsafe for a vessel to be out. All day and all night 
the storm increased, morning came and the people 
thanked God that the storm was over, but the sea 
was tumultuous. What a sight was there, vessels 
not far from the shore were wrecked, men, women 
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and children could be seen hanorino: to the vessels. 
The coa.'st was lined with masses of people. Some 
were screaming and some praying for help to save 
the helpless victims. No one dared to go, the sea 
was so angry. Hurried steps were heard behind 
them and all was hushed. It was Diago, just ar- 
rived. Not a word was said, all knew that he was 
the hero of the hour. He looked about for some- 
thing to float, no boat was near, nor boards upon the 
beach. He looked towards the hill, something met 
his gaze. " Come on, boys." All wondered where 
he could be going, but they followed. *' Take hold, 
boys," said Diago, *' and we will drag this broad but 
thin slab ot pumice stone to the water, it will float." 
The frequent volcanic eruptions furnish plenty ot 
this material on the moon. They went to work 
with zeal and drew it to the sea, a long rope was 
attached. ** It will hold a hundred,*' he said. It 
was placed upon the water, Diago jumped upon it. 

** Now boys, who will accompany me?" No one 
dared to venture. The strong gale wafted the stone 
raft from the shore and by the aid of a large paddle 
he guided the float. The tendency was in the direc- 
tion of the wrecks. The wild waves would sway 
ovei* the raft and Diago with all his strength had a 
hard struggle to keep from being washed away. The 
multitude on shore watched him with awe. Now 
they saw him battling with the waves and the next 
moment he was lost to view, again he appeared sail- 
ing on. The crowd sent cheer upon cheer after him, 
the women waved their hands and on he floated. 
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He is nearins: the wreck. Another huj^o wave 
strikes the raft, it is buried within its folds and lost 
to view ; the people on shore are hushed, not a whis- 
per, or the slightest movement escapes them, every 
eye is strained to catch a glimpse of the submerged 
raft, thev are terrified and held motionless by the 
prolonged suspense, at last cheer after cheer breaks 
the awful stillness, they see the raft, though dimly, 
through the spray. It clears, they look again, the 
raft is empty. Diago is not there. Women shriek 
and the men groan. A speck is seen upon the water, 
it is floating towards the raft, it is Diago, a loud 
cheer goes out towards him, he reaches the raft, and 
is soon seen upon it. All is hushed again as he floats 
towards the wreck, he reaches it and calls to the 
poor unfortunates. «* Those who are the most ex- 
hausted must be helped on board the raft first, then 
the others. There will be room for all," he said, in 
a commanding, measured tone, but disregarding his 
command a rush was made by the strongest for the 
raft. Diago who was a strong athlete, quick and 
powerful with his fist, gave two or three of them a 
broadside, and they hastened back upon the wreck. 
The weak were laid upon the raft. The other two 
vessels were close by. The disabled were helped. 
*' Now," said Diago, " let the remainder cling to the 
edge of the raft," and though the surface was closely 
packed, and around the edges men were clinging 
with heads out of water, every soul was aboard save 
two, no space could be found for them. Diago 
waved the signal agreed upon on shore. They 
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pulled the rope, the stone nift moved with its loaded 
mass of humanity. Diago remained on the wreck 
with a child in his arms. He placed it on his back, 
its arms around his neck and immediately as the raft 
moved away he plunged into the sea and swam with 
his burden. The raft arrived first, and Diago strug- 
gling with the waves sank and rose and with super- 
human effort reached the shore exhausted. The air 
was rent with cheer after cheer and Diago was lifted 
to the shoulders of the multitude and carried to his 
home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Only one side of the moon is seen by the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. In its revolution around our 
globe, the same side faces us, hence the other side 
has never been seen by man. We have the moon- 
shine to light us by night and the moonites have the 
earth-shine to light them, only the earth being forty- 
nine times larger in volume than the moon, the light 
from our planet upon them is equal to forty-nine 
moons in the sky, hence the light by night to the 
moonites was a brilliant spectacle, but the poor fel- 
lows on the other side of the moon had a dark time 
of it, no light at night save what came from the 
twinkling stars above them. The dark line around 
the moon was as marked as the coasts of the sea, and 
thus the moonites were very naturally divided into 
two races, those living on the other side of the moon, 
bearing a much lighter complexion than those living 
on the side next to us, for the earth-shine had a 
tendency to make the inhabitants on our side a 
darker line than the others. So the moonites be- 
came as two people, two forms of government, and 
two nationalities. When the otheri encroached upon 
the territory of our siders there was trouble and a 
battle ensued. 
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I>iago regained his strength and was at work 
again at hin [irofcssion, a teacher. He taught by 
lectun;H and objects, and not by books. His pi-aises 
were Hiuig for his heroic deeds throughout the val- 
leys between the mountains of Copernicus, Tycho 
and Ke[)ler and by the Seas of Crisis, Moisture and 
Cloudn. The peasants were busily engaged in their 
pastoral labors, the markets were well stocked and 
trade IJourinhed. All at once tumult tilled the air, 
pnophi rushed to and fro. What is the cause of 
thij* eonnnoMon ? A cry is heard, " The other siders 
are encroaching, our animals are seized and our lands 
are takc^n from us." Everybody is on the move. 
Preparations are made to meet the enemy on the 
other side. The government asks the people to vol- 
unteer and wrest from them their plunder. Many 
answered the call, and Diago was appointed leader 
of the forces in the portion of the country where he 
lived. His army was summoned. Women as well 
as men fight there. The army on the moon was not 
made up as are our armies here ; no guns, cannons 
or swords are used, neither any weapon ; the men 
use their fists, the women are armed with instru- 
ments filled with a fluid, something akin to pepper, 
which they inject into the eyes, if possible, of the 
enemy. The armies do not fight with intent to kill ; 
this they think useless, for a victory can be won from 
sheer force of might, the strongest side and the 
pluckiest wins ; death cannot make the victory more 
complete, nor more decisive. The march commen- 
ces. ** On for the border I " is the cry, and on they 
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§0, a thousand strong, with Diago in the lead. 
Other regiments meet and join them. Hordes are 
Dot used in their marches, for the elevations are pre- 
cipitous, rocky and volcanic. They march afoot. 
After a few days' march they near the border. They 
rest and the following morning they form a line of 
battle. The other side is prepared to meet them. 
Their lines were one long continuous row, not two 
or more deep but single 

Face to face the two armies met, each advancins: 
slowly and cautiously towardt? the other. The 
attacking army, which in this case was '' our siders," 
must give the signal of attack. Diago raised the sig- 
nal, and in a loud, commanding voice spake, "Sol- 
diers ! we are fighting for our country, for our 
homes and for the right, come on I " and he led the 
way. Hand to hand the opposing parties met. 
Fist to the fist they strike. The female soldiers 
bring their instruments to bear upon the enemy, the 
point of attack is in the face. Diago is driving all 
before him, others take courage from his brave lead- 
ership. The " othel' siders" are faltering. Diago 
takes advantage of the situation and forces the bat- 
tle to the utmost; the enemy is panic stricken, they 
fall back in confusion ! they retreat ! and the race 
for liberty commences. "Our siders " capture 
and hold as prisoners of war, both men and women, 
all that they can easily care for, and turn their foot- 
steps homeward. The prisoners they retain as fel- 
low workers and not slaves. Diago has among his 
captives a young woman who is a peer among them 
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all. He treats her very kindly during her captivity 
and pays her marked attention. 

She is a beautiful woman, at home a princess. 
Her form, her features and her general appearance 
are not only handsome, but her intelligence is very 
marked, courageous, yet peaceful, cheerful and 
courteous. " Lunarette," that was her name, ''I 
will not keep you captive longer," said Diago, 
*' return to your home and I will accompany you to 
the border, it would be wrong to force you to stay 
here against your will. I entertain too great respect 
for your noble bearing, your courage, your virtues, 
and your intelligence. Go 1 from this hour I give 
you your liberty." 

" Why not let me remain here with you?" said 
Lunarette. '* I hold you in as high esteem as you do 
me. It is so beautiful here and your nights are so 
brilliant, while with us on the other side it is so dark, 
night after night, and colder than here with you.** 

<' Do you not wish to return?" asked Diago. 

'* Not if you will allow me to stay here with you," 
she said. 

'< Nothing could please me more," spake Diago. 
<' I shall feel honored and will do everything I can 
to make you happy." 

'' Good, good," she whispered. '«I am content. 
Let me sit at your feet and pray tell me all you 
know of the beautiful sights around me. Treat me 
as your scholar, for I am hungry to gain greater 
knowledge. Say, Diago, what is that huge silvery 
ball in the sky that shines on us with such brilliancy 
to-night?" 
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That, my dear, is the earth, it is some fourteen 
times greater than our moon in weight, and in volume 
is forty-nine times larger. The diameter of the 
moon is somewhere about 2000 miles, while that of 
the earth is about 8000, and hence the inhabitants are 
probably about four times taller than ourselves.'* 
'* How far from us is the earth?" she asked. 
*'Some 240,000 miles. It is very near in com- 
parison to some of those stars. The North Star, for 
instance, is so far that it would take fifty years for the 
light to reach us had it just commenced its existence, 
and light travels something over 180,000 miles a 
second. Many of the stars are farther than that. 
So the earth is a very near neighbor, the nearest." 
** I am listening, Diago," she murmured. * 'Every 
word is a chapter to me, tell me more. What else 
do you know about it ? " 

*' Well, she is our mother, we are dependent and 
revolve around her. It takes us nearly a month, say 
some twenty-eight days to perform one revolution, 
and at the same time we rotate on our own axis, per- 
forming a daily rotation, and what is somewhat 
strange only one side or face of our moon as it per- 
forms its daily rotation on its axis and its monthly 
revolution around the earth is visible to the latter body 
and always the same side and never the other side. 
So the inhabitants of the earth have never seen and 
never will see the other side of our moon, and that is 
why you always had dark nights at home. Now, 
Lunarette, do not let me for a moment keep you 
from your long lost home." 
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*' Am I a burden?" said Lunarette. "Do you 
desire my return?" 

*' Far from it," answered Diago. *' It gives me 
happiness to be with you." 

"This is paradise to me," she said. "It is so 
beautiful and I love to be here with you, let me 
stay." 

" Yes," answered Diago, "if it is your will, and 
may God bless you." 

" Tell me something more about that beautiful 
earth," said Lunarette. 

" Would you like to get a closer view of it? I 
have powerful glasses that will bring objects upon 
the earth nearer to view ; " and procuring them he 
directed the glass to the planet. Lunarette took an 
observation. 

" What do I see ? " she said. " It is covered with 
water. There does not appear to be any land or 
mountains on the earth as we have on the moon. 
Why is that, Diago? It is covered with, one vast 
universal ocean." 

"The earth is so much larger than the moon," 
answered Diago, " it did not cool as rapidly and 
consequently its development is slower." 

" How can people live there with no land to dwell 
upon?" asked Lunarette. 

" They do not live there," Diago replied. "It 
has not developed life yet." 

" Are there not animals there?" she asked. 

" No animals of any description, not even fish. 
The water is too warm to support life," he said. 
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t ot u ^^ the earth has expended a sufficient amount 

tj^ Surplus heat to enable animal bodies to remain 

^UfiT?^ without roasting, or in other words when a 

H. ^^^nt amount of heat has been expended, so that 

Vif ^^^'th will be cool enough, not only to support 

^ ^> but to generate it and make it thrive, then, and 

^t till then, will the earth begin to be inhabited/' 
[And this corresponds, in the geological history 

* the earth, to the Azoic or lifeless age. — Ed.] 
Lunarette took another observation through the 
%Ia8s. «'I see some little dots of land this time, 
Aere and there, like small islands cropping out of the 
Universal ocean. What are they, Diago? " 

** You did well, Lunarette, you are ^ good observ- 
er, but few have been able to observe them. They 
are points of land which have recently appeared 
above the water, and are situated in the Western 
Hemisphere of the earth." 

[In geological researches the first elevation ascer- 
tained, was near Hudson's Bay, triangular in shape, 
the next land that appeared was the Green moun- 
tains, then the Adirondacks, then the Rocky moun- 
tains, followed later by the Appalachian mountain 
system, the mountain ranges of Mexico and other 
mountains scattered over the globe. — Ed.] 

It was evening when Lunarette and Diago were 
observing the earth through their glasses. It was 
light and Lunarette as she put her glasses aside saw 
but a little distance away, the people running here 
and there. ** What does that mean?" she said. 
«* Everybody is running." Diago knew well the 
cause. 

8 
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*'My dear Lunarette, we also must run for our 
lives, flee to the mountain ! the moon trembles. 
Look ! see the volcano above is belching forth fire, 
cinders, scoria and hot melted lava are running down 
its side, and if we do not quicken our steps, we shall 
be overtaken by it and our retreat to the mountain 
cut oflr." 

They ran, but down the lava poured, ashes and 
scoria filled the air, it fell and covered the mountain 
side and the valleys below. The eruption was inter- 
mittent ; again it belched forth, the mountain top was 
one mass of living fire ; up, up and up the scoria 
hissed into the azure sky. Tons after tons rose and 
fell until all the country around was filled many feet ; 
towns and cities were covered, and all living things 
above the sea, on the portion of the moon about 
which we have been speaking, were buried deep and 
beyond any means of escape. 

[The present configuration of the moon exhibits' 
the effect of an unusual disturbance in its past his- 
tory. Eruption after eruption must have taken 
place as the immense amount of cold lava and extinct 
volcanoes testify. — Ed.] 



CHAPTER V. 

Our friends Diago and Lunarette met their fate 
bravely. It was an untimely death. As angels in 
:he heavens they hovered around their terrestrial 
ibode. We can picture them in each other's embrace 
speeding through space. Their love was deeper 
than the flesh, it pervaded the spirit, and when their 
bodies fell apace, it became immortal and they loved 
as none but spirits can love, forever. Being deeply 
interested in the earth's development, when habiting 
the moon, they naturally would be attracted towards 
it and our mind will follow them in their investiga- 
tions, and as time is a small factor in the other life, 
the progress of the earth in its enfoldment can be ob- 
served through them. 

Said Lunarette to Diago, *' How changed is the 
appearance of the earth since I first observed it on 
the moon. Then that planet was nearly covered with 
one vast ocean, with only here and there a point of 
land or rock lifted out of the sea, but now some of 
the spaces between those elevated points have risen 
which make quite a large island, or the beginning of 
a continent." 

[In the second geological age, the Silurean Age, a 
portion of the continent of North America was lifted 
or elevated from the sea, and that was confined to 
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land around Hudson's Bay and a portion of Canada, 
above th(; Great Lakes and the northern portion of 
Wisconsin bordering Lake Superior. — Ed.] 

•* Look!'' exclaimed Diago, "life has begun to 
be generated upon the earth, that object moves, it 
has life. It lives in the water and stands on a long, 
upright stern attached to a rock. Although the stem 
do(;8 not move, the soft body in the shell feeds. 
There is another one and another, they are getting 
abundant, we will call them a Lingula, it is a inol- 
lusk and belongs to the family of Braehiopods. 
This shell is different from a clam having a hinge in 
the place where the two half shells join in the middle 
instead of one side. Braehiopods have also two spiral 
arms which serve as gills. Ah 1 what is that yonder? 
That is another animal very much larger than the 
Lingula we just saw. See, it crawls over the sands. 
It possesses thin plates which enable it to swim. It 
is about one and a half feet long and is a species of 
crab, something similar, only much larger than what 
we had on the moon, we saw them lying on the beach- 
es, the horse-shoe crab. They belong to the class of 
crustaceans which have crusts over their soft bodies 
like the crust of a lobster. It is a Trilobite, one of 
the earliest animals that developed on the moon, as 
well as the earth. There's a worm, they seem to be 
of ordinary size. They are boring holes in the sand. 
There is a species which we called < Scolithus 
linearis.' Look at that, it belongs to the kingdom of 
radiates, called a Crinoid. How curious its shape I 
It looks like an elongated bud, and it is attached to 
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a. stem ; see it now opening and throwing out feelers, 
i*adiating in all directions and drawing all food 
towards it that passes near on the water. The top 
of it has something the appearance of a star-fish." 

** Behold this, Diago," said Lunarette, '< what a 
singular animal. It is the shape of a stump of a 
tree, only very, very small, it is attached to a rock ; 
at the top of the trunk there is an opening, a mouth, 
around it are innumerable feelers which they seem to 
throw out. When an object passes which they want, 
their feelers catch it and draw it to their mouths. 
What can it be, Diago?" 

"It is a Polype or coral builder, its stomach is 
a very small inner sac suspended loosely from the 
mouth, which is fixed around the latter. They 
reproduce by eggs, which are dropped in the sea, 
and finally lodge upon some rock where they hatch, 
develop and become fixed thereon. They also repro- 
duce by branching out the same as a limb of a tree 
branches from a trunk." 

'* How do they make the beautiful corals we see 
on the moon?" asked Lunarette. 

*' Oh, those are formed in the interior of the 
Polype, it is a secretion of lime; the animals form 
within as they grow, and when they die this rocky 
interior or skeleton is preserved. These animals 
cannot live in water deeper than a hundred feet." 

'* There is a weed growing in the water, what can 
it be?" 

<* That is a sea- weed and the only form of vege- 
tation I have yet seen on the earth." 
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•• What i« that we see ia the distance ?" said Lun- 
aretto. <* Let as go towards it. What an enonnous 
«hclll Is it alive?" 

** Yes, it is a Cephalopod, of the Orthoceras fam- 
ily. It is a monster measuring from twelve to fif- 
teen f(5ot and i.s about a foot wide." 

** What is going on over there?" she asked. 
•• Rod hot firo pouring out of the earth, it is not a 
volctano, what can it be ? " 

••That is what happened on the moon before we 
wero born, it is an igneous injection spurting through 
cracks or fissures in the earth's crust. When it cools 
It will form what we called on the moon • trap dike/ 
a perp(mdicular, narrow, dark vein, running up 
through a rock. Do you see that bluish-green col- 
oration in the li(|uid flame? Well, that is copper and 
wh<!n it cools it will be a copper-mine, a valuable 
metal.'* 

•• How strange, Diago, that we have not seen a spi- 
der, or an in.scHJt of any description yet, why is it?** 

•• It is l)ccausc there is not suflScient land above 
the Hoa yet on which to develop them." 

*• What is more strange," she said, •'! have seen 
nothing but shell-fish." 

••I know of no reason, unless the water has not 
arrived to that even point of temperature to develop 
them." 

*• Diago, had we not better direct our flight home- 
ward and come again later, it is so interesting to 
watch the progress and development of a planet." 

And they sped homeward, for so in harmony were 
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these wedded spirits that the thought of one was 
instantly incorporated into the being of the other. 

Another age passed on and we are now approach- 
ing the third age, the Devonian Age or the Age of 
Fishes. More land is lifted above the sea than in 
the last age ; the North American continent for exam- 
ple has extended its area. It now embraces New 
York State^ Pennsylvania and the Middle as well 
as the Northern States ; the Canadas, a narrow 
strip of land from Illinois westward to the Rocky 
mountains. The Southern States are yet at the bot- 
tom of the sea* 

Our friends Diago and Luntirette have returned to 
note the great advance in the earth's development 
since their last visit. 

'< What a change," said Diago. '* The continent 
has grQwn. Ah ! observe those objects moving in 
the water, they are fish, they seem to have a portion 
of the reptilian characteristics, they belong to the 
Ganoids." 

"See that fish!" said Lunarette, '* moving his 
head up and down, unlike an ordinary fish, and it 
seems to breathe like land animals. It has an air 
bladder, with a lung-like structure, its teeth appear 
like a reptile. It moves through the water by pad- 
dles, instead of a tail. It is very large. Ah I 
there is a dead fish on the shore. It is an inverte- 
brate. Fishes have not developed a backbone yet, 
there are holes at the sides of the head where the 
gills ought to be, they are undeveloped. There is a 
fellow coming towards us ; it is a species of the 
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shark, it is carnivorous. See it catching those shell 
fish and devouring them ; he is a huge fellow, 
could take in two or three men and then have room 
to spare." 

** Do you see those plants?" said Diago. 

*' Yes," she answered, ** they are ferns and ground 
pine, how beautiful, and there is a large grove of tall 
pines growing. This is the first time we have seen 
vegetation on the earth," and they departed. 

Another age passed on and we have entered the 
fourth, the Carboniferous Age. Our friends Diago 
and Lunarette reappeared. 

*'Why!" exclaimed Lunarette, "what a change 
has come over the face of the earth ; not only has the 
land risen from the water and covered quite a large 
part of the planet, but immense trees have grown, 

* 

they have peculiar marks on their trunks. What 
very large ferns, tall and stately as trees." 

*'Look here," said Diago, ** further on. What is 
that so black, it looks like the coal regions on the 
moon. It seems to be in process of formation. See 
those trees in yonder swamp standing in water, 
some have fallen, they cannot remain long in water. 
In process of time they fall, a tree cannot live with 
wet feet any more than a man. They are covered 
with soil blowing over them, which causes decompo- 
sition and heat, and like a charcoal pit, it burns, 
smokes and smoulders and is in time carbonized. 
After several more growths it decays. In the march 
of centuries we have , a coal mine such as is being 
formed to-day. See what a low, marshy land there 
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is spread over the earth and how it is covered with 
forest and jungles and how luxuriant the vegetation, 
but I can see no grasses or mosses as grew on the 
moon, nor are there any flowers yet to beautify the 
scene. Ferns and fern trees seem to prevail. There 
is a large tree with scales on its trunk and holes 
here and there over it, it is the Lepidodendron I 
should say and there are some Conifers of the pine 
family." 

** What are those animals," asked Lunarette 
" crawling about?" 

" Those," answered Diago, '' are scorpions. Look 
farther along, what a variety of Insects, those ap- 
peared since we were here last. When here be- 
fore vertebrates made their appearance in the shape 
of fishes and now we see a little farther along rep- 
tiles that inhabit the water a portion of the time. 
Land and water disturbances are going on." 
- Our friends speed away again, but in the course 
of centuries return. 

'* How changed is everything about us," said Lun- 
arette. **The continents have sunk, what has hap- 
pened since our last visit, where we then saw land, 
we see now nothing but water." 

"That,'* says Diago, *' is due probably to the 
unsettled state of the planet, it has not its growth 
yet, the crust of the earth has not suflSciently hard- 
ened. A little below, there is a boiling caldron 
and the crust is not sufficiently thick and fixed to 
withstand the immense pressure from the intense 
heat and the gases within, hence the contraction and 
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expansion or the depression and bulging of the cruat 
at different seasons. Notwithstanding we see a large 
portion of the planet covered with water agaiu, we 
shall see undoubtedly, when we re-visit it, elevations 
of land as we observed in our former visit." 

We are now approaching the fifth or Reptilian Age 
and after the lapse of centuries our friends return. 

*' Well," said Lunarette, '<your prediction has 
proven true, the hind has risen again and there are 
greater elevations than before, there are hills and 
some approach mountains. The earth is really devel- 
oping into something, we have seen trees and vari- 
ous kinds of vegetation, we have seen the develop- 
ment of animals of the lower order, but no human 
beings." 

<'0h, no," said Diago, '<the earth is not ripe 
enough, not sufficiently developed to produce or sup- 
port man on its surface." 

*«AVhat is that nearing the shore?" exclaimed 
Lunarette, *' what an enormous animal, it is not a 
fish, nor a reptile, it is both ; its head is that of 
a huge reptile, large, elongated mouth and teeth. 
It has fins by which it paddles its way through the 
water. Its vertebra is deeply concave, similar ta 
the fishes. It must measure thirty feet." 

'' That," said Diago, *Ms what we call on the moon 
an Ichthyosaurus, meaning fish and reptile." 

'* There is another coming," exclaimed Lunarette, 
•* it approaches nearer, ii is unlike the other, it has 
a long snake-like neck, and a small head. It has 
for paddles long fins something like the whale ; it is 
some twenty-five feet long." 
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*' It is a Plesiosaurus," said Diago» ** there is 
^tiother species farther along, reptilian form, it 
^omes nearer, what a monster, it must measure thirty- 
five feet." 

«* That," said Diago, *' is the Pliosaur." 

'* Look up I " cried Lunarette, *« what is that fly- 
ing above us ? What a strange creature. It looks 
Something like a bat, yet it is not a bat, it is much 
larger ; its spread of wing must be ten feet, it has 
the head of a reptile, it opens its mouth which is full 
of large teeth ; it has no feathers, its wing when 
stretched is an expanded membrane and the bone of 
the outer phalange or finger is elongated and reaches 
the tip of the wing. It does not resemble a bird in 
its makeup. It seems to be a flying reptile. What 
is it, Diago ? '' 

** It is a Pterodactyl and the bones are hollow like 
a bird." 

** There is another large animal crawling along 
the marshes, from twenty-eight to thirty feet long. 
It is eating the plants and shrubs about there, it 
stands high, like a quadruped ; its massive legs must 
reach five or six feet. It looks like a huge lizard or 
a crocodile and has teeth like them." 

** It is an Iguanodon," said Diago. 

'* I have not seen any snakes yet," she said. 

** No," he replied, <*they have not developed 
yet." 

We are now approaching the sixth, or the Age of 
Mammals, and Lunarette and Diago have returned 
from their journey homeward and are active in their 
observations again. 
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" The mountains upon the earth have become 
quite large," said Lunarette. 

"Look,",sai(l Diago, *'at the rocks and see those 
marine fossils imbedded there, how plainly does it 
indicate that those rocks were once at the bottom of 
the ocean, and through some internal convulsion, or 
upheaval, were lifted above the level of the sea. It 
may have been very gradual and probably was as 
we have observed in past ages." 

**Birds and quadrupeds are beginning to appear 
now," said Lunarette. " In fact they seem to be 
quite numerous and how large they are. What is 
that strange creature jumping about in that bog-hole ? 
He looks like a frog, but he is too immense for 
that." 

'* That," said Diago, " is a Batrachian, a species of 
frog ; he is a huge fellow, his feet must be twenty 
inches in length. Look at that creature running 
along, it is a bird ; its wings are not large enough to 
enable it to fly high. It is the largest bird I ever 
saw, it must stand twelve feet in height. What are 
those things we see farther along? They are eggs, 
and over a foot in diameter, laid by that bird. That 
egg is equal to about one hundred and fifty hen's 
eggs. The bird is called yEpiornis Maximus." 

"What is that we see in the distance?" asked 
Lunarette, " let us go towards it. It is a strange 
animal, it looks like a gigantic turtle. It belongs 
to the Armadillo family. What an enormous shell- 
covering or armor. It must be heavy to carry. 
See what large feet and legs it takes to support it ; 
the armor on its back must weigh a ton." 
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««It is called," said Diago, ** the Glyptodon/' 
They journeyed toward the forests, and Lunarette 
itarted back at the sight she saw before her. 
* Look," she said, *^* what is that creature yonder? 
With its hind feet and legs on the ground, it is 
reaching to the upper limbs of that large tree. It 
breaks off the limb with the ease of a child breakincr 
i twig. It is eating the leaves, yes, and the small 
branches. The length of its body is certainly eight- 
een feet and some two yards across the loins, and 
upon all fours it will stand some nine feet high. Its 
pelvis and hind quarters must be three times as large 
as those of the elephant. The forefoot is a yard 
long and a foot wide ; it is five-toed and has long and 
powerful claws. How slow are its movements, as 
slow as a snail. What can it be?" 

Diago answered, ** It resembles a sloth, it is 
called a Megatherium. Let us travel to yonder 
lake." 

**What is that ripple on the lake?" asked 
Lunarette. 

** I see nothing," answered Diago. 

**Look among those tall rushes and reeds near 
the shore," she said, *' it moves," and they drew 
nearer. *' It rises, it lifts its head above the water, 
it is walking to the shore. Its head is like an ele- 
phant, only its tusks are on the lower jaw and pro- 
ceed downward. Its trunk or proboscis is shorter 
but more powerful than an elephant. Its body re- 
sembles that of a hippopotamus and its huge legs 
must be ten feet long. The body is some twenty feet 
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in length. Watch its movements^ it uses its down- 
ward curved tusks as a pickaxe, it is digging with 
them ; the large succulent plants growing near the 
shore, see it devour them. It. takes into its huge 
mouth a half bushel at a time. What can it be?" 

•' That," said Diago, <* is one of the largest quad- 
rupeds ever known. It is not a carnivorous animal, 
but lives on vegetation entirely. It is called the 
Dinotherium." 

Farther on they travelled, but suddenly stopped. 

** There is an elephant," said Lunarette. 

''No," answered Diago, ** it is not exactly a^^ 
elephant, it is a Mastodon, its teeth are not thesai»® 
and its body is much larger, its tusks are fourte^^ 
feet long." 

** Look at that animal running and leaping yond^^* 
How swift it travels, it runs like a deer, but two ^^ 
three times as fast." 

'« It is culled Megaceros HibeVnicus, a gigan^^^ 
Elk. I judge it is ten feet in height and the spre^ 
of its antlers some fourteen feet." 

«' Why is it that we have yet met no wild or sa^' 
age beasts, carnivorous, flesh-eating animals?" ask©^ 
Lunarette. 

''Those animals," answered Diago, '<have na* 
developed upon the earth yet, they belong to ^ 
higher order and in time probably will make their 
appearance. The quadrupeds as yet are mostly 
herbivorous or plant eaters." 

" Why is it, Diago, that the animals we have seen 
are so much larger than those on the moon ? " inquired 
Lunarette. 
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" That," said Diago, ** is due to two causes ; first, 
the earth being much larger than the moon produces 
larger animals ; and secondly, this age, the age of 
mammals, develops much larger animals than the 
next age, possibly because the earth is larger now 
than later in its development. Age, time, reduces 
its bulk. In the next epoch they will be of finer 
quality, smaller and more intelligent. We found 
that to be true in the geological history of our little 
planet, the moon." 



CHAPTER VI. 

W« aro now approaching the pre-historic age. 
l)hv/o and Lunarette are returning to our planet 
apiiri, (ja^ferly Htudying its development, and what 
nion; instructive and agreeable occupation can a 
Hpirit be <jx|)ectcd to follow in the hereafter than in 
obHcrving th(5 formation, development and decay of 
worl<lH in tlicj boundless realms of space. 

** TlKtre in an animal we have not yet seen. Look 
at itM broad f(;(jt," .said Lunarette, *< it steps on its 
h<iel lik(5 a man, it is black and long-haired; see, he 
in ^'oing itito a cave." 

** That," said Diago, '< is a cave bear." 

♦* Th(jn; is another farther on," she said. ''Itis 
Htri[)<*-d and has a big head and long snout; it is an 
entirely (liflerent animal." 

** L(;t us see what it is," said Diago, " why that i^ 
a hy(;na, a cave hyena. There he goes into a cave-'* 

*'What do we see in the distance?" said Lunarette 
** 1 believe it's something on two legs, it's a bipe 
see it walk, and how erect. If I dare trust my eye 
I believe it's a man." 

'' Let us approach nearer. You are right, it is 
man." 

**But how peculiar his appearance. What 
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^xnali head, but little brains there. Look at his 
•©treating forehead and observe his massive, pro- 
ecting jawy not as large as that of the gorilla, but 
xiassive compared to civilized man. How robust 
ind broad shouldered, powerfully built and hairy. 
Ihere is another approaching him, and still another. 
Ihey hold massive clubs in their hands. The cave 
bear is coming out. Look, Diago, they are attack- 
ing it, the bear shows fight. See them struggle, 
the bear is upon them. Ah, that fellow behind has 
given him a death blow, he staggers and another 
blow finishes the poor beast. They pull off his 
liide ; and look, they are eating him uncooked. How 
ravenous they are, other men are coming. See them 
struggle and fight for the meat. They are as savage 
as beasts, hear them yell and scream, pulling at each 
other's hair ; they snatch their clubs and are using 
them with the desperation of fiends. One falls and 
the new comers escape with junks of meat in their 
arms. That terrible blow on the head of the man 
who fell, killed him. They surround him and with 
their feet kick and turn him over. Not a particle of 
sorrow do they manifest, they seem to be filled 
with joy. They join hands and dance around the 
body of the victim yelling and screaming the while. 
They seem to have no audible language that we are 
accustomed to hear, their mode of expression appears 
to be a medley of grunts, yells and screeches. Did 
you ever see anything like it, Diago ? " 

*« No, dear, I have not. This must be the begin- 
ning of the Age of Man. He necessarily is very 
crude and barbaric, not much above the ape." 
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** What are they doing?" cries Lunarette. "They 
are tearing the limbs of that dead man apart. Wto** 
they are eating him! Hear them smack their lips* 
How beastly they are, and how blood-thirsty." 

** They are largely carnivorous," said Diago, "they 
.care nothing aDout plant food, they want flesh and 
take anything within their reach. Let us' journey 
farther," and they travelled on. 

" There are other men coming out of that cave, 
what are they doing? " she said. 

** They live there," answered Diago. ** They are 
cavo dwellers and are living in the Eocene epoch, a 
million years or more before the age of civilized 
man." 

*' What are they doing with that little child? B 
is a cripple, that man is raising a club. Ah 1 with one 
blow he sends it to the ground, another blow and the 
poor little one dies." 

Says Diago, •< They kill maimed children, see 
those men gather about, they dance around it, yell- 
ing and screaming in their wild carousings, they 
cease. See them scramble for it, each one struggling 
and fighting for a piece of the body." 

''They are eating it! How can they do it, 
Diago?" 

'* To civilized beings," answered Diago, ** it is a 
horrid sight, but to the pre-historic men who are but 
a degree above the brute, it seems no more to them 
than to the tiger who delights to kill and feast on 
the flesh of man." They journey on and another 
cave is reached. 
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^< What is that on the bones about the cave, 
Diago? There is something carved upon them, it is 
the form of a hyena, and there is another one with 
the bear carved upon it." 

** That exhibits," he said, *' the work of man, and 
that he has dwelt in this cave and carved the form 
of these animals upon the bones at his leisure." 

*'Look at that bone," she said, '* that is the bone of 
a man, it is in pieces and thrown upon the ground, 
after it had been gnawed. There is another bone, a 
much smaller one, the bone of a child. See the 
marks of human teeth upon it, what barbarism. 
They use the skins of animals as covering for their 
bodies. What is that huge animal approaching in 
the distance, it looks like a rhinoceros, it has hair 
upon its body, it is also woolly." 

** It is," said Diago, << a woolly-haired rhinoceros. 
In this cold climate, ajt this period of the earth's de- 
velopment it requires hair and wool to keep it warm, 
while in the tropical region where it will be found 
later, it will require none and will Be found without 
either." 

«« What are those men doing? " 

<< They are digging, making a pitfall to entrap 
that monster," said he. *« He is approaching it, 
those barbarians are cunning, they hold rude weap- 
ons in their hands, they hide and the rhinoceros 
falls into their trap. They hurry to the scene and 
with their weapons despatch the beast." 

*< Diago, they seem to be master of everything 
about them." 
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" Yes," answered Diago, << they attack formida- 
ble animals and by their cunning devices they can 
conquer anything with which they come in contact/^ 

These happy spirit students have departed but 
soon they return again. 

'' What are those yonder, Diago," said Lunarette, 
** on the lake? There appear to be habitations on 
the water, there are human beings moving in and 
about them. What can it mean?" 

'* Similar houses," Diago exclaimed, *' were once 
upon our own planet, the moon. They are lake 
dwellings, and the people living in them are called 
lake dwellers." 

'' But why are they built on the water?" 

*• Don't you see, my dear, they are built on the 
lake, to protect themselves against the ravages of 
wild beasts. They build them in the middle of the 
lake and when they wish to go on the shore they 
place a split trunk of a tree from the house to some 
posts which have been driven into the bottom of the 
lake and thus reach the shore. At night they pull 
the walk in towards the dwellings and are thus com- 
paratively safe." 

*< How," she asked, '' do they build these dwell- 
ings on the water?" 

<<0h, that is easily accomplished. They fell 
trees with stone axes, for this you must remember 
is called the Stone Age, when all utensils are made 
of stone. One end of these fallen trees is sharpened 
by burning. The piles are driven into the mud 
from two to five feet, where the bottom is hard and 
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^^ piles cannot be driven. Stones are heaped 

**t>und them to keep them upright. They are 

-**Owed to project out of the water from four to six 

^^t, and upon these is laid the platform on which 

^e hut rests." 

*< It is quite a village," said Lunarette. ^< There 
^ust be three hundred dwellings, and a thousand 
l>eopIe inhabiting them." 

Away our friends speed again, and after another 
lapse of time they appear. 

'* Look yonder," said Lunarette, ** do you observe 
those people coming out of that mound ? It is hardly 
high enough for a mountain, there are others going 
in.^' 

** Those are Mound Builders," said Diago, '* and 
those mounds are used for homes and for temples." 

*< There is one," she said, *'with stone steps to 
the very top ; there are two or three staircases on 
different sides. How large a mound do you think 
it is ? " 

**I should judge that is nearly a thousand feet 
around its base, and about seventy feet in height." 

*• There is another one," she says. ** A trunca- 
ted pyramid ; I think that is nearly seven hundred 
feet long, five hundred feet wide and ninety feet 
high. There seem to be a number of low and 
smaller mounds, some not over twenty-five feet high, 
and some not more than six feet. It is a village, 
see the children playing about them. Yonder is an 
immense mound, what can that be, Diago?" 

<^ I think that is an enclosure where the mound 
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builders assemble in time of war. There must be an 
area of some thirty acres in that mound embankment. 
It is rectanguhir, some 1300 feet long by 1000 feet 
wide with an opening at the ends." 

" Let us go back and look into the interior of 
those mounds we have just passed," said Lunarette. 
*'AhI there is pottery, those are vases. What an 
immense amphitheatre within, see the steps winding 
round and round, upward to the very top. Look at 
the utensils they are using. There are axes, chis- 
els, drills, knives, lance-heads made of copper, also 
bracelets, pendants, beads, etc." 

A year or two has passed and they return. 

**Ah I Diago, what do we see in the distance, they 
are fighting. Two armies opposed to each other, 
one of the armies is within that thirty-acre mound 
embankment you described during our late visit 
there. The other army is endeavoring to scale the 
embankment and capture the opposing force. What 
are their weapons, Diago?" 

** They are using laqces," he said, '* with spear 
heads." 

** Look," she said, ** the invaders have reached the 
embankment, they have scaled the top and those 
within the mound have lost the battle." 

'*Not so sure of it," exclaimed Diago. <* The 
men within have copper axes and hatchets. Ah ! 
the invaders fall back, the air is filled with hatchets, 
watch them ; they are taking effect on the heads of 
the enemy, see that fellow's head split open, he falls ; 
watch the unerring certainty of that flying hatchet^ 
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it will accomplish its errand. Ah I see it cleaves 
the head of that invader, and he falls to the ground. 
Their aim is sure, and unless the enemy retreats they 
will be cut to pieces. Ah I they retreat, the hatch- 
ets are flying after them, they cease and the surviv- 
ing invaders have escaped. Look at the ground, 
covered with dead bodies and hatchets here and there 
beside them." 

** What a terrible battle I " said Lunarette. "I 
trust I never shall see another. Let us depart." 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



The inhabitants of the globe at this 
era are much smaller in stature than in the 
nineteenth century. The height of man in 
the latter period was about 5^ feet, in the 50th 
Epoch the average is about 4J feet, and a five 
footer would be as tall then comparatively 
speaking as a six footer in the nineteenth cen- 
tury or the 35th Epoch. 

The tendency of nature in her develop- 
ment is to reduce, refine and throw off the 
coarser properties. In the early history of the 
earth's development, trees and animals were 
prodigious in size and a gradual refinement 
and reduction of bulk has been continually in 
progress since. The complexion of the people 
at this period is lighter in all climes than in 
the nineteenth century. 

The clothing for the body is of much 
thicker material, the houses larger and built 
warmer. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In South America some fifteen or sixteen degrees 
^nth of the equator, on the foot hills of the Andes^ 
3n Peru, and In the city of La Paz, the events that I 
am about to describe in this epoch occurred. 

*<Leonia," said Lodo, **I discovered a short 
time ago while visiting the National Museum an 
ancient work of an antiquarian giving a glimpse of a 
very remote epoch, when animals were employed 
in conveying people from place to place, wood and 
coal burned to produce heat, wild animals hunted for 
food, and steam used in engines to propel vessels, 
cars and machinery. What antiquated notions must 
have controlled these ancient people. This book 
was very interesting, revealing many things of the 
distant past which seemed marvellous in comparison 
with the progress reached in our own age. Witness 
the contrast in the height of our mountains to-day 
and of that ancient period. 

" In the thirty-fifth epoch, Mt. Everest of the 
Himalayas was 30,000 feet high while now it meas- 
ures but 15,000 ; Mt. Blanc, about 14,000 feet, now 
but 7000 feet ; Pike's Peak in Colorado some 14,000 
feet, now but 7000 feet; Mt. Washington, 6000 
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feet, now but 3000 feet ; and the same reduction in 
the height of nearly all the mountain ranges on the 
earth's surface has occurred." 

*<Then," said Leonia, ''the elevation of moun- 
tains reaches but one half the height to-day as during 
the nineteenth century or the thirty-fifth epoch ? " 

" Exactly, except in a few cases the reduction has 
not been in the same ratio, for the summits of some 
mountains are made up of harder material. Those 
composed of quartz for example have not shrunken 
as rapidly as those composed of softer material, such 
as limestone, etc.'* 



CHAPTER II. 

As Leonia and Lodo are discussing these sub- 
jects, a maiden of twenty summers is approaching a 
door at the rear of the study and quietly walks 
unobserved to the seats occupied by the conversa- 
tionalists and whispers something in the ear ot 
Lodo. 

** Why, Selucea," exclaims Lodo, *<you here?" 

** Here I am, and Leonia is well?" 

" Very," she answered. " I have been so inter- 
ested in hearing brother comparing the present with 
the past. Think of the mountains double their pres- 
ent height ages ago." 

•* Who says so? " asked Selucea. 

'* Lodo, of course." 

** That is good authority," said Selucea. •*One 
of the highest. If it came from anybody else 
I should doubt it, and yet I cannot conceive why 
mountains should change ; no such change has been 
made in our time, or in the time of our grandfathers 
or forefathers, as far as we know." 

** Not apparently," answered Lodo, «' and yet there 
is a change going on to-day, but so small it is 
imperceptible ; what can a hundred or a thousand 
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years do to change the features of the earth's sur- 
face?" 

•' But what evidence, Lodo, can you bring for- 
ward to support your theory ? " 

"He has found," quickly answered Leonia, "an 
antique work in the National Museum that gives the 
elevation of mountains in that remote epoch." 

" Very good," replied Selucea, '* but that may not 
be authentic, it is a good while ago and in the coarse 
of ages, figures may have gotten mixed, nothing is 
easier." 

" Well my friend," spoke Lodo, ** there is one 
thing that is not mixed, the stratification of the rocks 
that make up the mountain tops ; the record is there 
and it will take more than the many epochs the 
earth has yet passed through to blot it out. If you 
look at the geological formation of these summits 
you will notice that the strata of the rocks lie in an 
incline or almost vertical position, one strata under- 
lying the other, and the upper ends of these strata 
li^rnnniito abruptly, while according to the records of 
^tM»lo«::i8t8 in the thirty-fifth epoch, some of the moun- 
tains and hills of that age were covered with earth, 
and the strata of rocks on the summits were undis- 
turbed and continued unbroken from one side of the 
mountain over the top to the other side." 

*• But," said Selucea, " how is that possible?" 

♦' Because," answered Lodo, **when the elevation 

of the mountains took place it was very gradual and 

the strata of rocks overlying them were lifted up 

and gradually bent to accommodate itself to the new 
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Situation. The same as flagstones on our sidewalks 
^ill be found gradually bent to suit the settling earth 
Wath." 

** And how," enquired Selucea, "do you account 
^^^ the change having taken place in these breaks, or 
*^i^pt termination of the stratified rocks found now 
*^ the sumaiits ? " 

** Simply this," replied Lodo, ** the erosive action 
^f rain and the wearing action of wind has in the 
^Ourse of time, aye ages, worn away the mountain 
*Ops and the uplifted strata which we see to-day in 
^be square, flat, abrupt termini on both sides of 
the mountain show how time by wearing off the 
Continuous rounded curves of these strata has left 
Us these silent witnesses to tell the story. The 
same as we read in ancient times of the government 
being obliged to build sea-walls to protect the 
islands from washing and wearing away." 

At the close of these words, Lodo left the room. 

After a moment's silence, Selucea broke the spell. 

*«Tell me, Leonia, why is Lodo always cudgelling 
his brains about the earth's history ? " 

" Because he is more interested in it than in any- 
thing else. He is a student in progressive develop- 
ment and searches and follows with eager interest 
anything and everything that has to do with the 
growth of our planet in the past or present." 

<*I cannot,*' answered Selucea, '* but admire the 
energy and persistency with which he pursues these 
studies, but really I am a little worried and fearful 
lest his too close application will wear him out pre- 

5 
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maturely, he must rest." And as Lodo re-enters 
the study, Selucea meets him, and placing her soft 
hand in his says, *' Lodo, I want you to accompany 
me to the entertainment to-night at the Oaks." 

** Excuse me, Selucea." 

**I cannot," she answered. **I shall call for you at 
half-past seven o'clock,'* and departed. 

When the stroke of the clock sounded the hour, 
Selucea was at hand and both left the mansion for 
the Oaks. This forwardness on the part of the 
maiden may seem strange to the reader of the thirty- 
fifth epoch, but Selucea was in love, and for ages 
before the fiftieth epoch, the old custom for man to 
court was abolished, and women in the latter epoch 
were as forward in paying attention to men, as were 
men to women. Both sexes were equal, and when 
a woman had formed the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man she loved, she sought his love in return and 
when in her estimation the proper time came she 
felt free to confess it and ask him in solemn rev- 
erence to unite with her in marriage. Women in 
that distant age had no fears of any insult or harm 
at any hour of the night from man or beast. 



CHAPTER m. 

Said Selucea to her mother on the following 
morning, '* Mother, we read that in ancient times it 
was the custom for women to wait until some gen- 
tleman proposed to her in marriage ; why was this?" 

** Because it was considered immodest for a young 
lady to be forward." 

<< Very well," answered Selucea, **but what did 
9he do, did she remain single during her life, 
because the gentleman she loved and adored did not 
happen to propose to her ? " 

** Of course she did, she had to wait until some 
one proposed." 

<* But," answered the daughter, ** perhaps the 
man who asked her hand in marriage might not be 
the one she loved the best." 

*« Then she must take second choice." 

<*It might not," said Selucea, «'be the second, 
third or fourth choice, but the fifth or sixth ; was 
there not some way by which the lady could signify 
to the pne she loved that he was her choice ? " 

" Oh no," the mother replied. '* Ancient history 
says that would have been considered bold, im- 
modest and too forward on her part ; she would have 
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Ih^oii inado a target of ridicule for young men vA 
woinon, and a young maiden then feared the ridicale 
of otIuTri more than an electric shock. Should she 
at tirst 8h()\v even the faintest sign of love, m&ny 
nuMi would turn from her in disgust, the conqaest 
hviufi too easy." 

•' ThiMi/* said Selucea, ** a maiden would have 
luHMi ohli«i:od to spend her entire life upon this earth 
without tasting the joys of a married life, because 
fors(»oth tho fashion of the age forbade her to signify 
in sonio way her love, and desire to unite with the 
inun o( hor choice in marriage." 

• • That is it, my daughter," her mother i-eplied. 

•• Why should it be given to man alone," said 
Soluooa, •* to choose a partner in life, and not to 
woiujm ? All men could marry if they chose, but all 
wiuuon rould not ; half of them, and doubtless but a 
tpiinlor wouhl suoceed in obtaining the man of her 
rhoirtv What a terrible thing to have been born in 
•am^h MM a^o. I thank God that it was my lot to have 
niMMi tho li^ht in this era. You are aware mother 
\\\\\\ I am in lovo with Lodo, I love him for his 
nhilitv, tor his rourage, for his devotion to the pur- 
Buil nt' knowlodixo, tor his manly beauty and carriage 
inul lor hi« noblonoss of character. I think and feel 
Ihnt ho woulil inako mo a worthy husband and bring 
nun h happinoss to our wedded life, should I be so 
fnrliinulo MS to piin his love, but he is so engaged 
In proTouiui thought and study, it is doubtful 
wholhor nmrriago with any one would ever enter his 
Mion^hlM ; surh a man needs the care and attention 
that II wHo oould bring to him." 
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'• But," said her mother, «' how can you interest 
one who is more in love with his studies than with 
you?" 

'* I think," she replied, '* that if my interest in 
him and in all that he does is made so manifest that 
he cannot fail to observe it, it will be very likely to 
rebound, and a like interest in me will result. I 
believe it to be a natural law, that like interests will 
attract like, other things being equal." 



CHAPTER IV. 

As Selucea entered the home of Lodo she handed 
him a newspaper and remarked, ** Here is something 
I think will interest you." 

He opened it and read the following : 

'' The riddle solved and the missing link found. 
In Africa was discovered by a party of geologists 
the fossil remains of an extinct animal resembling in 
some respects the skeleton of a man. The only 
point of difference appears to be that the bones of 
the arm are longer, reaching almost to the feet ; the 
thumb, like man, is placed opposite to the fingers, 
and the jaw is considerably larger and more power- 
ful, both the upper and lower maxillary. The teeth 
were large and more formidable, especially the car- 
nivorous, but the cerebral hemispheres were as well 
formed as in the lowest orders of men, the frontal 
bone not any more retreating and the entire form of 
the head compared very favorably with the human. 
It has been sent to the National Museum.'* 

*' I should like to see it," said Lodo. 

**It is well,*' said Selucea. <* I will make the 
necessary arrangements at once, and invite you to 
accompany me, are you agreed?" 
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* Most certainly I'll not refuse your generous 
^^itation." 

W ^^d as soon as Selucea perfected the arrangements 
^^y departed. There is one thing it is well to men- 
^^ here. In this epoch there was but one lan- 
^^^ge spoken throughout the world and that the 
^^glish language. Dead languages were taught in 
^^ schools, such as Latin, French and German for 
^« purpose of investigating ancient history. 

Lodo felt well paid for his journey, and in due 
^me was at work in his study again. 

Said Leonia, *' Well, brother, what did you see 
^t the museum ? " 

'' That fossil," said he, " was truly wonderful, it 

closely resembled the frame of man, save in those 

instances the paper mentioned. The museum has 

an extensive collection of skeletons of extinct 

animals." 

** Are there not wild beasts somewhere living on 
the earth?" inquired Leonia. 

<* It was but a short time ago," said Lodo, <' that 
the last wild beast was slain, not one as far as 
known roams on the face of the earth to-day. As 
the inhabitants of the world increased, and the ter- 
ritories advanced in civilization, there was no room 
for the wild beast, he must go ; man and he could 
not live together in peace, and he became gradually 
exterminated. The same is true of the lowest types 
of man, there is not a barbarian living upon the 
earth to-day. He was pushed on and on toward the 
sea and gradually exterminated, or else civilized, 
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and by marriage developed into higher types. 
Hence you will perceive that the gap between ma^ 
and the beast until this fossil skeleton of the ape 
was discovered, was very wide. As the beasts were 
becoming extinct, and the lowest types of man were 
disappearing, the gap between higher and lower 
forms was constantly widening and if their remains 
had not been preserved, the chain in the history ot 
evolution would have been badly broken, and tliis 
science nearly lost to the world." 

Obeying the call of her mother, Leonia at once 
left the room. She had been absent but a moment 
when Selucea made her appearance. 

*' Ah, Lodo,*' she cheerily spoke, *• all alone?" 

**I am/' 

Lodo was about opening a book, Selucea sat by 
his side, her face beaming with happy smiles, but 
Lodo*s features did not change, there he sat medi- 
tating. Selucea was a picture to look upon and 
admire, for a more beautiful maiden was not seen in 
the country about ; many were the suitors for her 
heart and hand, but all of them she refused, and 
refused for what? to gain Lodo's love in return for 
hers which she had lavished upon him with her 
whole heart. He was her only choice, life would be 
a solitary waste without him, but it was all one way, 
Lod()*s heart was not touched ; he thought as much 
of her as any woman, but he was wedded to science 
and philosophy and had already won a national rep- 
utation which was the envy of many. 

** Lodo," said Selucea, '' do you think of the hap- 
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piness of others? I well know you do. Your sis- 
*®r is your pride, you love her and she returns it. 
Year mother is your idol, to whom you bow in holy 
adoration, you love her as none other could love and 
ttat is noble, I worship that love, and what is love? 
^^ is that something within which will sacrifice every- 
^Mng worthy of it, for the benefit of the object 
^ored, that something which seeks without price 
^e happiness of another, that something which 
^^Imly trusts that whatever is done by deed or word 
^11 come from the heart, pure and undefiled, for its 
highest and greatest good, — that is love." 

Lodo for the first time looked up into the eyes of 
the maiden sparkling like diamonds in a queen's 
crown. 

** Good," said Lodo, ** you are right, Selucea, that 
is admirable," and his eyes still followed her. 

** That same love bestowed upon your sister and 
mother so tenderly, could you not share it, Lodo, also 
with another, should it be proven that the same 
devotion to your happiness, your highest interest and 
greatest good, were made manifest? *' 

** 'Tis possible," Lodo quickly answered and at 
the entrance of Leonia with the announcement that 
dinner was prepared, Lodo arose. 

** Now, Selucea," said Leonia, <' you must accom- 
pany us." 

** Oh, no," she answered, but from Lodo's per- 
suasive invitation there was no escape. 

After enjoying the repast, said Lodo to Leonia, 
•* You will remember I was discussing with you a 
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short time since about the elevation of mountains, as 
<5ompared with the thirty-fifth epoch." 

*' I do, but were there no hills in that ancient 
period?** she asked. 

** Certainly," he replied. 

** Then why do we not have them now?" Selucea 
enquired. 

'* Simply because the elements, wind and storms 
in the course of ages wore them away." 

" But what became of them?" 

'* Washed and blown into the valleys, filling them, 
so that the country as you observe, is now com- 
paratively level, mountains only break the monoto- 
nous landscape.** 

'' Has there been any change in streams and river 
beds?** asked Selucea. 

'* There has, there are fewer small streams; not 
one in fifty that flowed ages ago, and the large rivers 
of the continents are not nearly as deep, the wash- 
ing and wearing away of the hills have contributed 
in filling and closing smaller streams. Subterranean 
streams are abundant and if it were not for them, 
with our artesian wells we should fail to have 
water sufficient for mechanical, agricultural and 
family purposes. Those living in countries con- 
tiguous to the coasts rely largely upon water dis- 
tilled from the ocean, which is made easy and 
general by the use of mammoth machines ; they are, 
indeed, marvels of perfect mechanism. Large aque- 
ducts conduct water from the sea and lakes and gulfs. 
It is distilled and carried hundreds of miles into the 
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terior. Were you ever in one of these aque- 

Ucts ? " 

** Never," both responded. 

" They are a wonderful piece of masonry. In 

8ome of them, should a dozen men climb one upon 

another, they would fail to reach the ceiling, and 

that means between fifty and sixty feet in diameter, 

and yet they never leak, so firmly built are they." 



CHAPTER V. 

At dusk Selucea departed homeward. On the 
veranda her mother waited her coming. 

*' Well, daughter, you must have been well enter- 
tained or you would have joined me before." 

They sat in the twilight discoursing together, and 
here let it be said in that age there was perfect 
harmony and freedom in expression of thought be- 
tween parent and child, whether grown into woman- 
hood and manhood or young and immature, what- 
ever thought engaged its attention it mattered not ; 
the character of that thought, the son or daughter 
felt as free and ready to express to the mother or 
father as the babe takes to its mother's milk, their 
spirits commune one with the other. 

•* Mother," said Selucea, ** Lodo and I were hav- 
ing a chaiming talk when the call for dinner broke 
the spell." 

*< What were you talking about?" 

«* Of love, and I was so happy." 

*< But," said the mother, *<did Lodo join with 
you in the talk?" 

*« A little, very little, I was getting along finely 
and he was becoming interested, a few momenjbs 
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more, mother, would have been precious to me, but 
that call to dinner broke it up, and now I must needs 
wait and bide my time." 

«* But," said the mother, '* why need you wait 
and spend your precious time upon him, when at the 
movement of your finger, Solon, one of our first 
statesmen, who lives like a prince of old, would 
come at your bidding and pray to wed with you?" 

** Because, dear mother, I love Lodo more, and 
cannot live without him. Love is not a thing of 
convenience that can be wrapped up and passed to 
anybody just for the asking. Healthy love is a 
mutual growth and cannot long survive unless it 
moves hand in hand, heart in heart." 



CHAPTER VI. 



] 
J 



«• Where have you been, brother?" asked Leo 
** To the site of an ancient mine," Lodo replied 
'*Are there mines being worked to-day?" 
asked. 

•* Not one for metal on the face of the earth to 
knowledge." 

*• But why do they not work them as of old?" 
** Because they have practically exhausted t-^^^^ 
metal, that is, I do not mean to say, there is " ^ 
metal in the bowels of the earth, but they ha ^ 
mined so deep, it costs too much to work them, a 
too expensive to land the ores at the surface." 
** How far into the earth have they gone?"^ 
'* Oh, some 6000 feet ; it finally became impossi 
to shore the walls up with safety. Millions of peo 
have been buried up in these fallen mines without 
moment's warning, and then again the heat beca 
very oppressive, which also tended to weaken t 
solidity and compactness of the rocks and metals ^ 
great depths below. It is well known that to eve^^'J 
sixty feet descent into the earth the temperature i^*^" 
creases one degree, and even at the depth of 20C^0 
feet it is pretty hot you may be assured. I ha"^^ 
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l)een down into a gold mine at the depth of 160O 
feet, where in the lowest level it was intensely hot." 

•' Pray what do you mean by level? " 

** When a mine was being commenced a shaft lOO 
feet in depth was generally dug out, and then dug^ 
laterally at the right and left for ore, and sometimes 
miles in extent ; these streets are called levels, and 
at every 100 feet descent into the mine, levels or 
streets are excavated and in these levels large cham- 
bers were mined as large as a church or hall,^ 
and here in later years while these mines were 
worked, communities of miners, with wives and their 
families, lived. They cooked, ate and slept there, 
because too much time was consumed in the passage 
up and down the deep shafts. The occupants, for 
change of air, came up to the surface once in every 
few days. In one of these mines there was a com- 
munity of 1200 living souls, men, women and chil- 
dren and without scarcely a moment's warning, a 
rumble, a tumble and a roar was heard, and the mine 
caved in, burying every inhabitant save two who 
miraculously escaped to tell the world the sad story. 
The frequency of these calamities put at last a stop 
to these underground inhabitants." 

**From whence," asked Leonia, •'do all the 
metals that we wear, use and see about us come ?" 

** Nothing is lost, nothing can be cast away from 
the earth, hence all the metal that has been mined 
from the beginning is preserved in some form. In- 
struments, ornaments and machines in the course of 
time are worn, wasted, crumbled and are scattered 
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upon the oarth ; there they can he and are re-collected, 
melted and used again in the arts, but these are found 
on or near the suiface and not at any great depth." 

<' In reading the history of the distant past," 
said Leonia, ^< I iind that gold and silver ore was 
found only in a few favored looilities upon the 
earth's surface ; how do j'ou account for this?" 

«* Gold and silver ore was found mostly upon 
mountain ranges^ not upon the summits but on 
the sides and foot hills, and found generally upon 
lofty ranges, rarely upon low mountains. It is my 
belief that the same internal force that threw up 
these lofty mountains, sent up at the same time 
these heavy ores, and as gold is one of the heaviest 
metals, and originally nearer the centre of the earth 
in its undisturbed condition, it required an intense 
eft'ort to raise it to the surface, hence you will see 
that the mighty force from the interior that was 
necessary to lift these great elevations, must be one 
and the same force that was required to send up 
those heavy ores, and that explains why in high moun- 
tains gold and silver are found associated together. 
Leonia, I have an appointment to meet a body of 
savants to-night at the hall," and he at once de- 
parted. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A^u informal discussion was held on the condi- 
tion of the earth's interior. 

Said Franco, an old savant, ** I am inclined to the 
old theory, though ancient." 

*« Will the gentleman," said one of their number, 
** be kind enough to describe it? " 

Franco continued, ''The earth was supposed to 
have proceeded from a gaseous, nebulous mass, and 
exceeded originally some 1800 times its present di- 
mensions, but condensation took place by the escape 
of heat from its mass into space, and consequently it 
contracted and its size became considerably dimin- 
ished. In the process of time from loss •of heat, the 
outer portion began to harden, and a thin scoria or 
crust was gradually formed over its surface, the 
same as with any thick liquid mass, the outer por- 
tion or surface cooling first. Ages pass on, and the 
crust grows thicker and thicker as the earth's heat 
escapes, so that to-day, it is estimated, its thickness 
reaches some twenty miles or more." 

** Why," suggested Lodo, ** should the surface of 
the earth's liquid mass thicken or harden before the 
central portion ? " 
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*» Bectiuse," said Franco, *' that is the law of solid- 
ification. When a body of water solidifies where 
does it commence to become solid first, at the sur- 
face of course." 

** Very true," answered Lodo, " but what is true of 
water is not true of scarcely any of the earth's prop- 
erties. Let us see. Melt most of the metals and 
let them cool oflF and solidify and you will find they 
will commence to grow solid at the bottom and 
centre first. In a heterogeneous mass, like the lique- 
fied chaotic earth, containing mercury, water, gold, 
hydrogen, silver, nitrogen, the alkalies and alkaline 
earth, the bases and the acids, heavy and light all 
heaped together, when condensing or solidifying, the 
heavier elements begin to separate partially as the 
work goes on ; the weighty constituents growing 
more heavy as they condense or solidify and sink 
gradually to the centre of the mass or globe, where 
is also situated the centre of gravity to which, of 
course, all. bodies tend, the heavier with greater 
rapidity than the light. We have thus found by 
this process of solidification, which (excepting water) 
throughout nature is universal, that the centre solidi- 
fied first and as rapidly as the particles throughout 
the mass condensed and sank ; the addition of these 
solid particles to the solid core or centre, continually 
enlarges it, until in the course of ages the entire 
earth is solidified from said core to surface." 

In the assemblage sat an equal number of females, 
as distinguished savants as the males ; said Trienna, a 
middle-aged maiden : ** But in the ancient hypothe- 
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sis the earth when in the nebulous, vapory condition 
wa8 composed of vapor which condensed into liquid, 
and it is very generally admitted that the globe was 
entirely surrounded with water, so it must be con- 
ceived that the solidification commenced as claimed 
at the surface, because water in solidifying expands 
and becomes lighter instead of growing heavier and 
denser ; it floats and does not sink." 

''Admitted," spoke Lodo, ''if our planet was 
composed of nothing but water, but that is only one 
of the properties. The earth is a heterogeneous mass 
consisting of some sixty difierent elements contracting 
and becoming heavier, and sinking in solidifying 
instead of expandin«f. As the heat of our planet 
escaped sufficiently to solidify its entire bulk, the 
acids, elevated and surrounding the globe in gaseous 
form, began to condense into drops and fell upon 
the earth in form of acid rain ; and combining with 
the bases, extensive compounds were formed such 
as sulphates, nitrates, carbonates, phosphates, chlo- 
rides, fluorides, iodides, cyanides, etc., etc. Last of 
all water," which up to this tiniie was kept apart from 
* the planet in a state of vapor, the earth being so hot 
that if condensation had taken place the drops falling 
upon the hot mass would have immediately vapor- 
ized . Ultimately, however, the crust becomes suflBi- 
ciently cool to allow the condensed and precipitated 
drops to remain thereon and in consequence large 
bodies of water are formed and eventually the entire 
surface of our planet was covered with an universal 
ocean." 
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'* May I ask the speaker," said a listener at this 
point, ^* whence comes the land that we see andmo?e 
upon to-day ; what have we to thank for the term 
firma that keeps our heads above water ?"* 

•'Through erosive action," Lodo continued, "solid 
substances l)eneath become worn and sediments be- 
gin to accumulate, elevations make their appearance 
above the ocean, vegetation commences, marine ani- 
mals have sprung into existence, mollusks, with their 
shells, multiply, death overtakes them and their shell 
covering contributes largely toward the formation of 
a sedimentary rock called limestone. Sand sedi- 
ments or deposits are hardening into sandstones, 
clayey sediments into slates and thus through differ- 
ent agencies the work goes on, until through said 
erosion by water and the contributions of vegetable 
life, the accumulation of sediments over the surface 
of the earth hardened into rock extending miles into 
the interior." 

Franco arose and said : '• If the speaker's premises 
were sound his argument would be correct, but the 
facts as we find them existing in the past are not 
consistent with his hypothesis. We must not forget 
the existence of volcanoes, earthquakes and hot 
sprin^^s which remind us of a liquid interior, and that 
the increase of temperature of one degree for every 
sixty feet as we penetrate the depths of the earth, 
can be explained only by the hypothesis that the 
interior of the planet from the centre to within a few 
miles of the surface must be a molten, fiery mass." 

To this Lodo with much calmness replied : ''The 
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nucleus or interior of the earth has expended nearly 
all its heat, hence though soraewhat hot, between 
this and the sedimentary strata of rock at surface 
which I have described, a few miles in thickness, 
there is probably a soft, plastic mass, produced as 
follows : When the condensation or consolidation of 
our planet was in process, water was kept at a 
respectful distance therefrom, because the earth was 
so hot and this liquid so easily vaporized, when in 
contact with a hot body, that all or most of the other 
constituents of our globe were condensed or consol- 
idated into the solid earth and cooled partially before 
water condensed, fell and remained upon the planet; 
then commenced the accumulation of sediments pro- 
duced by erosion or wearing action of water, and the 
formation and hardening of sedimentary rock strata 
before mentioned. These fine sediments become satu- 
rated with water to a greater or less extent, the latter 
in a heated state being able to penetrate most substan- 
ces ; so that the chemist finds by analysis that nearly 
all substances upon the earth's surface, even rocks 
and the larger portion of the most dense and solid 
matter found within this sedimentary deposit or strata, 
contain a certain amount of water. Go to the ocean's 
floor or bed bordering the coast, and large accumu- 
lations of sediments will be found thereon, washed 
down from the land above the shore. In the course 
of time deposits of considerable depth accumulate 
and it is ascertained that the bed of the ocean under- 
lying these accumulations increases in temperature, 
the temperature becoming so great in fact, that this 
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floor beneath a considerable depth of these sedi- 
mentary accumulations is rendered sufficiently flexi- 
ble by the heat created, that a concavity or a bending 
downward result, hence it is reasonable to suppose 
at the bottom of the accumulated sedimentary strata 
(say six or eight miles in depth) a considerable 
amount of heat must exist sufficient to boil water ; 
and as these sedimentary rocks contain a certain 
amount of water the liquid finding its way through 
fissures and cracks to this distance in a free state, 
the steam penetrating said rocks and the amount also 
generated by water contained therein, separates their 
particles and dissolves or softens their crystals. Even 
silver or quartz, the hardest portion of the rock, is 
readily affected by this agency, assisted perhaps by 
the contact of the alkalies set free ; and there results 
by this process a soft, plastic, semi-liquid mass, 
shallow no doubt, but of sufficient depth to furnish 
us with all the volcanic mtiterial thrown up at the 
earth's surface. Some of the strong acids are liber- 
ated from their compounds and assist in separating 
other compounds which were generated into gas 
through the action of heat ; and by the enormous 
pressure of accumulated steam and various gases, 
rents and fissures are made by the pent up forces to 
effect escape through the crust, the pressure being so 
great that the soft, plastic, heated lava mass and 
the loose material in its path are sent up with tre- 
mendous force, affording the terrific grandeur of a 
volcano." 

*' Will the speaker," asked Trienna, << explain 
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^^k^y it is that the earth generally, or often quakes 
■^^fore the eruption takes place, or previous to the 
*inal escape of the pent up forces through the 

To which Lodo replied : *' Sometimes these forces 
^^i\ in their attempt to escape through their regular 
Outlets the volcanoes, then the earth's crust quakes 
^^d trembles until the ground opens in a new place 
^lid the forces effect their escape, not followed per- 
*iap8 by any earthly material whatever. Other slight 
Earthquake shocks or rumblings may be felt or heard 
When these forces are at work below, but fail to 
Escape at all. The cause of said volcanic and earth- 
quake phenomena lies as aforementioned more than 
six or eight miles beneath us, the depth of the sedi- 
mentary strata. In some places, where said strata 
are much thinner, as for instance in the Mississippi 
valley, the volcanic phenomenon is rare. The gey- 
sers or hot springs, you must have already anticipa- 
ted from what I have said, are produced by the 
accumulation of steam below and the heated water 
forced up through fissures or cracks in the crust by 
this powerful agency." 

Said Franco, " 1 would like to ask the speaker a 
question at this stage of his argument. If sufficient 
heat exists at this shallow depth to generate steam, 
by which the rocks and varied substances are soft- 
ened, or converted to a semi-liquid mass, produc- 
ing said volcanic phenomena, it stands without ques- 
tion that a like existence or condition of things lies 
deeper or nearer the earth's centre, consequently the 
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theory you advocate, young man, I must make bold 
to inform you is quashed." 

Lodo not at all disheartened by Fmneo's master 
stroke, grows more eloquent and says : " The cen- 
tral portions of the globe beneath the sedimentary 
strata are anhydrite, that is, it contains no water in 
any form, while near the surface the rocks and earth 
are hydrate containing water in its varied forms and 
the absence of water below the surface or sedimen- 
tary strata described forbids any such softening, dis- 
integrating effects as I have just explained. The 
great solvent power of water heated is known to 
every chemist. Take a test tube, place within a salt 
or some powdered substance, add cold water and in 
many instances the powder will not dissolve, it is in- 
soluble in cold water, but by heating the water in the 
tubes the powder dissolves, or is rendered soluble. 
So in the accumulated sedimentary deposits or strata 
permeated with water ; the latter becoming heated 
or converted to steam, rocks are partially dissolved 
or decomposed. The formation and crystallization 
of silica or quartz and its association with feldspar, 
mica or hornblende in ifranite and other rocks are 
supposed to be due to the action of heated water. 
The remarkably rapid pulverization of granite col- 
umns in a great fire in cities is due to the fact that 
the quartz crystals in the granite contain water with- 
in a hollow space; when heated, the crystals burst 
asunder and the rock rapidly pulverizes. It is also a 
fact known among geologists that most metals being 
scattered through the rock in grains, when a fissure 
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or crack is near by, said metallic grains are gradu- 
ally forced into it by the solvent action of heated 
water or propelling force of steam in the heated 
depths of the sedimentary deposits or strata beneath 
us, thus forming veins of metallic ores so generally 
found. The rocks in the sedimentary strata are 
folded by sinking and rising in the shallow semi- 
fluid mass described, and the lateral pressure, the^ 
friction produced by these foldings in themselves, 
generate no doubt a considerable amount of heat 
near the surface. 

*'I will now leave this subject with you my friends. 
It is not a new one, but old, yet it is more recent 
than the old hypothesis, that we are walking upon a 
thin shell, covering a globe of liquid fire beneath 
us.'' And as the speaker closed his argument, he 
was applauded to the echo. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

On the arrival of Lodo at his home, his sister in- 
formed him that they had been invited to an evening 
repast at the home of Selucea and when he had suffi- 
ciently rested from the labors of the day, they re- 
paired thither. Quite a party of friends had assem- 
bled and a merry time was enjoyed. After dinner 
one after another contributed to the entertainment 
by telling an anecdote. It was Selucea's turn. 
** I don't like the 'holier than thou' disposition and it 
is well sometimes to be humbled. I am reminded of 
a minister who was out on a walk, he met three 
young fellows full of fun seated upon the bank tell- 
ing stories ; he accosted them and asked what they 
were doing. 

'* One of them replied, * We are seeing which will 
tell the biggest lie, and the one who succeeds is to 
have this gold-headed cane ; do you want to join 
us?' 

<« « Why, young men,' said the minister, *I am 
surprised, do you know, boys, I never told a lie in 
all my life.' 

*• Instantly one of them yelled out, ' boys, give the 
minister the cane, he's won it.' " 
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* * We are not apt to see the mote in our own eye," 
tid Trienna, *• and think we are cured of certain 
^^Ogs when our neighbors are not, and that reminds 
^^ of two strangers riding together in a railroad car 
^om Virginia to Connecticut, United States. They 
^^^^Uimered, and says one to the other : 

** ' Where you g-g-going, sir?' 

** ' To Con-con-con-n-necticut.' 

** * I see, you s-s-stammer, sir.' 

** * Well, I do s-s-sometimes.' 

** * Yes, I see you have a s-s-slight impedi-i-m-m 
Hi-m-' 

** ' Hallo, w-w-whistle it, c-c-can't you?' 

*' * Irapedi-m m-m-m.' 

•' * Can't yer w-w-whistle? s-sing it then.' 

** ' I've t-t-tried that, but it's n-n-no use. I some- 
times 8-s-spell it out, but I d-d-do best when I g-g- 
get m-m-mad, then my t-t-tongue and b-boots fly 
f-f-fast.' 

** ' I do b-b-best when I keep my m-m-mouth sh-sh- 
shut, but what are you g-g-going to Con-con-con-ne- 
nectic-cut-cut-cut-cudarcut for? ' 

•' * To see Dr. S-S-Smith, they say he's sure c-cure 
for s-s-stammering.' 

•* ' Yes, I know the d-d-d-doctor, I w-w-w-went 
t-t-to him, and he c-c-cured me.'" 

After the company enjoyed a hearty laugh, they 
turned to Lodo and declared that it was his turn, 
and he said : 

'• We are yet human and we like to look at our 
faults at a distance. We don't want to see suflfering 
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too near. I am reminded of the Dutchman in ancien 
times who attended a protracted religious meeting 
The minister did not believe in immersion for bap 
tism and one night preached on the subject c 
baptism. In the course of his remarks he said som 
believe it necessary to go down into the water an 
come up out of it to be baptized. But this h 
claimed to be a fallacy, for the preposition ' into 
of the scriptures should be rendered differently , a 
it does not mean into at times. Moses," he said 
** we are told went up into the mountain, and th 
Saviour was taken into a high mountain, etc. Noi 
we do not suppose that either went into the mouc 
tain, but upon it. So with going down into th 
water, it means simply going down close by, o 
near to the water and being baptized in. the ordinar; 
way, by sprinkling. He carried this idea out fully 
and in due season and style closed his discourse 
when an invitation was given to any one who fel 
disposed to rise and express their ideas. Quite 

number of the brethren arose and said that the 

« 

were glad that they had been present on this occa 
sion ; that they were well pleased with the soun^ 
sermon they had just heard and felt their soul 
greatly blessed. Finally a corpulent gentleman c 
Teutonic extraction, a stranger to all, arose an< 
broke the silence that was most painful and said 
* Mister Breacher, I ish so glat I vash here to-nigh 
for I has had explained to my mint some tings '. 
never could belief pefore. We reat. Mister Breachei 
that Taniel vas cast into the ten of lions, and cam 
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^^t alife. Now, I never could pelief dat, for de 
^^^d peasts would shust eat him up right off, put 
now \i jg]j ferry clear to my mint, he vast shust 
^Se py or near to, and did not get into de ten at 
*' O, I vas glat I was here to-night I Again we 
^^t dat de Hebrew children vas cast into de firish 
^^Qace, and dat air alwaish look't like a peeg story 
^^, for they would have peen purnt up ; put it ish 
^*^ plain to my mint now, for they were cast close 
^y, or near to de firish furnace. O, I vas so glat 1 
^as here to-night I And den. Mister Breacher, it ish 
*iaid dat Jona vas cast into de sea and into the whal- 
^sh pelly. Now, I neber could pelief dat. It seems 
like a peeg feesh story, but it ish all plain to my 
mint now ; he was not taken into de whalish's pelly 
at all, put shust shumped onto his pack and rode 
ashore. O, I vas so glat I vas here to-night ! And 
now Mister Breacher, if you will shust explain two 
more bashages of scriptures, I shall pe, O, happy 
that I vas here to-night I One of them is, vere it 
saish de vicket shall pe cast into a lake dat purns 
with fire and primshtone, always. O, Mister 
Breacher, shall I pe cast into that lake, if I am 
vicked? or shust close py or near to, shust 
near enough to be comfortable? O, I hopes 
you tell me I shall be cast shust py, a goot 
vay off, and I will be so glat I vas here to-night. The 
other bashage is, that which saith, blessed are dey 
who do dese commandments, dat dey may have right 
to the tree of life, and enter through the gates into 
the eternal city. O, tell me I shall gets into the 
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city and not shast close by or near to, shust near 
enough to see vat I have lost, and I shall pe so glat 
I vas here to-night." 

It was the practice in the time of Lodo to enjoy 
pleasantries immediately after dinner to aid diges- 
tion, as health in that era demanded the first and 
hiffhcst attention. After the fund of anecdotes had 
been told a discussion in ethics was held, and the 
brilliant display and masterly presentation of the sub- 
ject by Trienna held spellbound the company before 
her, none of whom more highly appreciated the 
effort than Lodo. He gave almost breathless atten- 
tion while she was speaking, and when she con- 
.cluded he arose and with extended hand clasped hers 
and congratulated her earnestly upon her effort. He 
then engaged in conversation with her, inaudible to 
the rest of the company. This unusual attention 
attracted the notice of those assembled and none 
were more disturbed than Selucea. It was not with 
any angry feeling that she looked upon them, for 
she was a maiden of gentle disposition and pure 
heart, but it was with feelings of sorrow and disap- 
pointment that she viewed the scene. Lodo was 
her idol and she had prayed that the time might 
soon come when she would be first in his thouofhts, 
but alas ! this incident proved that it was more dis- 
tant than ever. And yet, she thought as she re- 
flected a moment, ** why should he not be fascinated 
by Trienna, it is her profound learning which charms 
him, and what have I done? Nothing in comparison 
with her, for the advancement of science and philos- 
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ophy. Both are in continual search of knowledge ; 
like attracts like, and if I expect to win his atten- 
tions, I must seek learning and I will gain it.'* Ani- 
mated with this determination she became more 
cheerful, and when the opportunity came she ad- 
vanced to meet them with extended hands which 
«ach clasped. 



CHAPTER IX. 

*' Fire ! tire ! '' rang through the hallway and away 
Selucea ran, followed by Lodo. «' In room 4, thiw 
story," a voice cried. Liodo hastened up the stairs 
while Selucea in the hallway pulled a knob on a 
register of numbers and the fire was in a fe^ 
moments extinguished. 

In the fiftieth Epoch, great conflagi-ations were 
extremely rare, and why? Because the mechanical 
arrangements for the prevention of fires were com- 
panitively perfect. In building r»08t houses as was 
the case at the home of Selucea, a small hollow tube 
runs around the top of the walls of every room. In 
the tu]>e are punctured holes a little distance apart 
and a small nozzle is attached to each, through which 
a spray of water is forced over every inch of the 
room, and in addition to this, a larger tube runs out- 
side on the ridge-pole and on all sides of the house, 
just under the eaves. The tubes contain holes but 
a little distance apart, the same as already described 
inside the rooms, but larger, and at a moment's 
notice an electric button in or without the hall is 
pressed where electrical apparatus is in use, and 
when not, a knob attached to a wire is connected 
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with the main water pipe and in a moment the water 
is forced over the outside of the dwelling. When 
but a single room is to be reached the connection 
only with that room is touched and when the entire 
house is endangered, both the inside and outside 
faucets are opened, and the house is at once com- 
pletely saturated. All buildings whether single or in 
blocks are further guarded against fire by the use of 
a kind of mortar into which is put a chemical prepara- 
tion, giving the compound the same properties as 
asbestos to resist the progress of the fire. When 
the house is built the mortar referred to is used in the 
ceiling and walls of every room ; it is also back 
plastered with the same. 

Further precaution is also taken in large buildings, 
such as halls, manufactories, theatres, etc., to avoid 
panics. On each side or end of the building a sec- 
tion, five feet high and running the entire length of 
the hall or room, in each story, is built in such a 
fashion that it can be slid upward by mechanical 
appliances and the sides or ends of the building out- 
side are interlaced with a heavy crossed wire frame, 
one foot mesh, on which the inmates can stand and 
descend step by step until the ground is reached. In 
this way all public buildings are emptied or vacated 
instantaneously and no building is allowed to be 
built by the city or town unless the above arrange- 
ments are complied with. 



CHAPTER X. 

A meeting of the Academy was announced ^^^ 
Monday night. Franco was to open the meeting ^^^ 
when the gathering assembled he began as follows •' 
* * To say that rocks contain life is radical I know, 
but nevertheless I launch the assertion. We say ^ 
thing has life that possesses the power to grow sni 
develop. Rocks do not apparently possess the 
former quality, but the latter when we study their 
structure carefully and thoughtfully we find changes 
in their forms have been constantly occurring. 
Look at the pure crystal ; has that not passed 
through a process of development, from the sim- 
plest amorphous rock to the highest crystallization? 
We say that is due to some chemical action, largely 
through heat. It is simply the manifestation of ft 
force ; not that heat is the force itself any more than 
the power of speech is the force. Speech is simply 
the manifestation of that force which is behind both 
speech and brain and unseen. So an unseen force 
is behind heat, the latter being simply the phenom- 
enon, and not the power that prompts or propels it* 
Heat I do not regard as a link in the * correlation of 
forces,' but a link in the primary manifestations of 
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^^I'ce, coiTelated to each other, as light, motion, 
electricity, magnetism, etc. These are all resolved 
^^ reduced to one primary force, which produces 
^^id primary con'elative manifestations. 

** Spend an evening with the experimenter and 
^Htch his experiments in crystallization, as soon as 
*'*ie current of electricity begins to pass through a 
^rtain liquid, the wire becomes covered with bub- 
t>les, and foliage develops with the most extraor- 
<linary rapidity. The particles seem to form in 
the liquid, to come into existence from nothing 
and rush with violence to attach themselves in 
leaves and frond-like forms to the attractive wire. 
The general appearance of the tree is fern-like and 
graceful. Some one says ' In the process of crystal- 
lization nature first reveals herself a builder. Where 
do her operations stop ? Does she continue by the 
play of the same forces to form the vegetable and 
afterward the animal ?' Whatever the answer to these 
questions may be, trust me that the notions of the 
coming generations regarding this mysterious thing 
which some have called brute matter will be very 
different from those generations past. 

**Life in each kingdom is differently developed. 
In the animal kingdom, growth of stature ceases at a 
certain age, while in the vegetable kingdom it con- 
tinues through the individual existence of the plant. 
The former possesses the power to move from place 
to place at will, the latter is fixed to one spot, and 
derives its nourishment chiefly through the lower 
part of its organism while the sustenance of the 

2477T 
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animal kingdom is taken through the apper. The 
resulting processes of these developments are easily 
explained, save the first, in the cessation of growth 
of man or animals at a certain age ; and why said 
physical growth does not continue through life, as 
with the plant, is not yet satisfactorily explained. All 
of these processes and developments, however, are 
simply the results of some unexplained force which 
propels and gives shape and form to matter, not only 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but in the 
mineral kingdom, which manifests itself, though dif- 
ferently , yet most distinctly in varied crystallizations. 
The differentiation in life is very marked in the 
development of our planet. To-day in man, more 
than all others in the broad realms of nature, dwell 
the greatest and the widest manifestations of life. 
Like the beast, he enjoys the powers of locomotion, 
self-defence, etc., but more than that, he enjoys 
an intellect as varied as it is great, and as far be- 
yond the beast as the latter is beyond the oyster, 
or the oyster beyond the lowest form or man- 
ifestation of animal life. In the first, the most 
recent planetary development, man, we find the 
broadest variety ; in the beast its development is 
less marked ; in the oyster the differentation in life 
is reduced to a very narrow limit ; in protoplasm, 
the base, or the lowest round in the ladder of animal 
life, the variety of manifestation is as small as is 
possible to imagine in this kingdom. In the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, differentiation is still less marked, for 
life is manifested only in reproduction and growth 
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^ith changing forms, while in the mineral kingdom, 
^e variety of life's manifestations are reduced, not 
to its minimum development but to the lowest or 
Harrow limit in matter as a solid ; its manifestation, 
though less apparent than in the higher kingdoms, 
^ nevertheless to the investigator, positive, for 
growth and change of form through crystallization is 
everywhere observed. Vegetation develops largely 
through the influence of heat ; so does crystallization 
in the mineral kingdom develop largely through the 
same manifestation of force. 

''A promment scientist gives undue influence to 
the manifestations of heat. This element, he consid- 
ers, is the vital force, the very life that animates our 
being and all matter ; but with like consistency he 
might claim the same pre-eminence for oxygen, for 
without the presence of the latter, seed could never 
germinate, nor an egg develop into life. Another 
claims that electricity is the basis of life ; but be it 
heat or electricity that animates the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, must not we claim that through 
both of them the mineral kingdom develops and 
changes form through crystallization ; but as previ- 
ously stated, both heat and electricity are correlated 
manifestations of a force, not the force itself, that 
prompts the action; the latter we may call the vital 
element which animates the universe, giving life to 
rocks through crystallization and development to 
plants and animals through germination. To piro- 
duce a good plant we must see that the soil contains 
those mineral properties which we know the plant 
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upon analysis itself possesses, for the plant is sii 
a mineral or minerals with gases reproducer 
developed, or in other words metamorphosed 
vegetable life." 



CHAPTER Xr. 



At the close of the meeting Lodo advanced towards 
Trienna and Ihey engaged in earnest conversation. 
In a few moments they left the hall together. 
Selucea who had been a very interested listener to 
Franco's argument watched Lodo's marked attention 
to Trienna with much emotion and on her return 
home she fell into her mother's arms and wept. 

'' What is it? " whispered her mother, " pray tell 
me what so troubles mv daufijhter." 

** Trienna," she muttered in broken accents, '' 1 
fear has gained that for which I have so long sought, 
the love of Lodo." 

** Be patient my child, it may not be. Visit him 
and find out the truth, if it is not true he will thank 
you for your interest, for Lodo is an honorable man 
and if true the sooner known the better, it is possi- 
ble that he is more in love with her great learning 
than with any personal charms she may possess." 

*' You are right, and I will not only hope but 
work," and she retired to her chamber for the night. 

When not engaged in the study and discussion of 
philosophical subjects, Lodo busied himself in agri- 
culture, in fact, the agriculturist in this epoch was 
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estoemed more highly than he who followed any 
other calling, for the people realized that upon no 
one did they depend so much for the sustenance ot 
life as upon him. 

Said Lconia to Lodo, '' I read that large farms 
wore roinmon in ancient days, while now they are 



divided in nmall areas. 



>» 



'* The population," said Lodo, " is too great to 
admit of large ownerships at present, and the facili- 
ties for cultivating the soil are now so much greater 
than then that every householder can attend to it. 
Tht» hand hoe, the horse and cultivator were univer- 
sally used in those times to cultivate the soil, while 
now fanning implements are propelled by electricity, 
so that all one has to do is to harness the electric 
current to a machine or implement to stir the soil. 
When an aero or so is to be cultivated our electric 
|)low.s and cultivators are used, but when only a few 
feet, or a rod or two, are to be cultivated a hand im- 
plement is used to stir the soil which is propelled by 
an electric current.'* 

** 1 slionld not sui)i)ose," said Leonia, '' that the 
amients could have accomplished much in agricul- 
ture without the aid of electricity, how did they 
nmke a living?'* 

** '1 hey (lid make pretty hard work of it. It cost 
tluMn too nuich bodily labor. Most of their time 
from sunrise to sunset in seasons of plant growth 
was spcMit in keeping the weeds out, and in general 
cultivation, while now our electric implements do 
the work (juickly.*' 
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*' What progress has been made," said Leonia; 
*'even in the care of our little bed of flowers we 
have now but to guide our electric tool, and the 
soil around each bush is thoroughly stirred. By 
the aid of electricity we accomplish our agricultural 
labors so quickly that most of us have all the middle 
of the day for study or the performance of any other 
duties that most interest us. We read that in 
ancient times horses were in general use all over the 
earth ; since electricity has been so generally applied 
to propel nearly everything, horses are in but little 
demand. Even cows," said Leonia, " were kept ex- 
tensively by all nations of the globe in that epoch, 
now they are rarely seen. Why are they not kept 
at present?" 

"Because," answered Lodo, '*milk is manufact- 
ured by a chemical process which is considered as 
good and nutritious as if fresh from the cow." 

'* Then why," questioned Leonia, *' did they not 
manufacture it in those times instead of milking it 
from cows ? " 

*' For two reasons ; first, they did not possess the 
art to manufacture it; and, secondly, if they had ac- 
quired the knowledge they would have obtained it 
more cheaply through cows. And again, we have 
no pastures to feed them, land is too valuable, every 
acre must now be cultivated to raise crops sufficient 
to feed the crowded population." At this point of 
discussion Trienna entered the study and was warmly 
welcomed by Lodo. 

" Don't let me interrupt you," said Trienna, "you 
and your sister were discussing some question ? " 
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'' Yes, my friend," spoke Leonia, " we were dis- 
cussing Ancient Agriculture, and just now the manu- 
facture of milk." 

*' Do you not think, Lodo," said Trienna, "that 
the manufactured milk of to-^lay is far healthier than 
that they obtained from cows ? " 

<'Mo8t certainly; much disease was incorporated 
into the human system by drinking milk from cows. 
Animals suffered from disease the same as man, but 
it was not so apparent, because they could not so easily 
make their sufferings known, and then humor could 
not be as readily observed on account of the thick 
covering of hair. A person drinking milk taken from 
a diseased cow is very liable to take the disease, and 
through ignorance or thoughtlessness in those days 
they failed to trace its source." 

*' But," s.'iid Leonia, *' cows fed in pastures ate 
the food of nature which ought to have kept them 
healthy." 

'* Very true," answered Lodo, "if that practice 
had been followed without any change, all would 
have continued well and good, but as the population 
increased, and pastures around thickly settled places 
became fewer, they began to feed them with un- 
natural food, and in the craze to get the most milk 
out of each cow they overfed them, cramming and 
forcing them to the utmost, and so, deprived of the 
free exercise that nature provided them on ranches 
and pjisturos, their milk gradually became unhealthy, 
and even many of those cows that were pastured, 
were forced to that extent by high feeding in the 
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^^u, as with grain stimalant mixtures, that the cow 
^came diseased and the milk impure , though imper- 
ceptible to the chemist or inspector. It was a common 
^*^iig in those times to force cows near cities to that 
Extent that they would not last more than two years 
^Hd at the most three." 

*« But," said Trienna, *• I should suppose that the 
ohemist would have been able to detect anything 
wrong." 

'* So it would appear," answered Lodo, "but 
they did not trouble themselves much about it. 
When ensilage in that era was being introduced and 
grown and preserved in its green state in silos, one 
and all of the chemists pronounced against its in- 
trinsic value in agriculture, said it was largely water 
and cows would not do as well upon it, but the cows 
knew better than they, it increased their flow of milk 
and fatted them, and proved to be a healthy food. 
The ensilage contained something chemists could 
not fathom, and that something was what the cows 
wanted." 

" Beef, I read," said Leonia, '' was one of their 
principal articles of food ; what would those beef 
eaters do could they have jumped into our era to-day, 
where beef eating is unknown ? " 

" Of course, it was found ultimately that beef be- 
came diseased, not, however, until ranches and past- 
ures, as the population increased, ceased to exist. 
Grass is not grown so much as formerly because 
cows and horses are rare." 

" Before you entered, Trienna, we were discussing 
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the methods of growing crops as compared with 
ancient times. Of course, in the absence of oowa 
and horses we are obliged to use chenucals instead 
of barn manures for a fertilizer. In past ages the 
agriculturist depended largely upon the latter to 
grow their crops, and when they did use chemical 
manures they did not use them understandingly and 
economically, but now we have become so thorou^ly 
acquainted with the composition of our soil, the plant 
and the laws of plant growth, that we know just 
what chemical food the plant requires in a given soil, 
and we rarely make mistakes. It is not found oat 
by the analysis of the soil, for that is impracticable, 
but in testing the soil by experiments.^ 

*^ I don't quite understand,'' spoke Leonia, ** how 
that is done." 

** Every farmer is familiar with the process," said 
Lodo. ** A plaul is made up largely of three promi- 
noiU factors, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
Now some soils require the addition of all these to 
make a plant thrive, while other soils have enough of 
potash but are deficient in nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid, while others have sufficient phosphoric acid but 
not enough nitrogen and potash, and the best meth- 
od to ascertain this fact is to apply to one plat of 
ground, all the three chemicals referred to ; and to 
another with the same seed apply nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, leaving potash out; to another plat ni- 
trogen and potash only ; to another potash and phos- 
phoric acid ; applying to all the same seed, giving 
the same care and cultivation to all the plats, and 
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hatching the growth, and so find which plat yields 
the best. At the planting of the next crop apply 
those chemicals that produced the greatest growth 
and yield, and by continuing these experiments 
through the field, year after year, the requirements of 
the soil to produce the greatest results becomes 
pretty thoroughly known, and thanks to our great 
artificial water supply, in the absence of sufficient 
rain, our gardens and fields are irrigated and the 
certainty of good crops can be relied upon." 

*' We read," said Trienna, «' that in the thirty- 
fifth epoch fruit grew to immense size. Apples 
weighed a pound ; pears were of equal size ; peaches 
were nearly as large ; a single grape filled the mouth ; 
strawberries were sometimes from eight to ten inches 
in circumference ; while in our epoch such fruits are 
small." 

"That is due, my friend," said Lodo, <• to several 
causes. In ancient times the budding and grafting 
process was carried to such an extreme point that 
the trees and vines in time became exhausted of the 
energy to produce these unnatural mammoth fruits, 
and then again they were coarse and of poor quality 
as compared with the fruits of to-day ; although ours 
are small they are superior in excellence of pulp to 
any that the planet has ever produced. We never 
aim at size, that belongs to the past ; quality is what 
^we want and what we obtain. The same is true also 
of flowers ; size was considered the great desidera- 
tum among the ancients, and it was carried to such 
an extreme that the energy in reproduction became 
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weakened, and not until the florist returned to the 
first principles of nature's methods did the exhausted 
energies of the cultivated flowery kingdom recover. 
Now the flora is cultivated more for beauty and fra- 
grance than for size. The delicacy of color to-day 
is unsurpassed by that of any age. The corolla is 
richer in texture and complexion ; the calyx is of a 
deeper green and more varied in color, the pistils 
and stamens, with their anthers, are more distinct 
and regular in their outlines, and the leaves are more 
sessile and the petiole not as stout. The flower of 
to-day, though simpler in its dress and smaller in 
size, is brilliant and the quintessence of beauty." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Said Trienna, '' It was my good fortune to attend, 
on Tuesday night, the great banquet. The floral 
decorations were magnificent. Hanging in festoons 
from one end of the hall to the other, literally cover- 
ing the ceiling were tiny leaves, emitting a silicious 
substance which sparkled in the electric light like 
diamonds, presenting on the ceiling above a firma- 
ment as brilliant as the evening sky, with the stars 
of the ' Dipper,' Pleiades, Orion, Lyre and other 
constellations radiant in their beautiful scintillations 
(and at an angle of 45 degrees) . The North Star was 
seen twinkling at the helm. During the evening the 
lights were lowered, and all at once a single light 
burst forth in these artificial heavens, with all the 
intensity of the noon-day sun and like it in appear- 
ance, while at the other end of the hall gradually 
came into view a rainbow with all the beautiful and 
brilliant tints that are seen at approach of eve after 
a summer shower; and these were made up of 
flowers, and so hung upon the walls as to present 
this charming view. Upon the hair of some ladies 
were scattered dots of flowers as brilliant at times as 
diamonds, and upon the light dresses of others were 
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scattered other flowers, as blue as sapphire and flash- 
ing at times with the brilliancy of that gem, while 
upon others little gems of flowers representing emer- 
alds, pearls, garnets and rubies were scattered here 
and there, while the fragrance from these was ex- 
quisite. It was a brilliant aflair." 

Dinner was announced and after partaking of the 
meal, Trienna challenged Lodo to take a walk which 
he very readily accepted ; they had not proceeded far 
when they met Selucea with a book or two under 
her arm, and seemingly in haste. She saluted both 
pleasantly and passed on, but when out of sight tears 
came, notwithstanding her efforts to check them. 

Said Trienna, '' Lodo, I would like your company 
this evening to a meeting of the Young Folks' Im- 
provement Club." 

*' Thank you," answered Lodo. '*I shall be 
pleased to accompany you," and they went. The 
discussion this evening was upon ''The march of 
improvement in food supplies," and after a brief 
discussion Trienna was invited to speak. 

She said, *' We read that in ancient times, beef 
and pork formed the principal part of the inhabitants' 
food ; it was considered to be the most strengthen- 
ing of any diet, and yet to-day those meats are never 
or very rarely seen upon any table, but we are as 
strong in proportion to our size as they, and perform 
seemingly greater feats of strength than they. We 
make our brains, however, do "the work in using 
mechanical appliances for lifting and moving, and 
save our bodies from useless strain and energy. 
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Our diet, consisting in part of eggs, poultry, birds 
and fish, gives us all the animal food we desire, and 
then through the continuous labors of chemists for 
ages we have reached the high-water mark in food 
nutrition. Our diet is all that can be desired. It 
gives us strength for body and mind, it is easily di- 
gestible and very palatable. Hygiene is familiar to 
all ; children are interested in it. Nothing is taken 
into the system by the masses that is pronounced in- 
jurious. Nothing is neglected in the diet that con- 
duces to building up the system." 

Other points were advanced by her, and at the close 
she was applauded. At the adjournment of the meet- 
ing she and Lodo returned to their respective homes. 
Trienna had invited Lodo to accompany her on the 
following morning to Structo, distant a couple of 
hundred miles, to attend a meeting of the Academy, 
and he had accepted. The journey thither would 
occupy but an hour and a half in the aerial car, by 
which they would be enabled to reach home again 
early in the afternoon. In nothing had there been a 
more complete revolution than in the mode of trav- 
elling. Travelling in the air was now the only 
method adopted in riding long distances. Vehicles 
in the air are as abundant as were carriages on the 
earth in former times. For many centuries the navi- 
gation of the air was made a study and failure after 
failure was the result ; but in the course of ages all 
the obstacles were overcome and the great desidera- 
tum became an accomplished fact. The aerial car is 
not a flying machine or a balloon, but it embodies 
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both. The structure of birds and their flight and 
the properties of matter with reference to aerial ma- 
chines were studied, until the problem was solved. 
Machines made of strong but light substance, 
through which run numerous tubes filled with a 
buoyant and etherial substance, and constructed out- 
wardly as inwardly, like a bird, with wings flapping 
in the sky and dimensions as broad as the sails of a 
ship, while the wing sails play horizontally instead 
of vertically, as sails upon the ocean. The aerial 
train of cars difiers from the train upon the land in 
locomotion, in so far that it is not propelled by a 
leader or engine, but each car propels itself. The 
cars vary in size, some carrying a hundred persons, 
and other vehicles small enough for one or a dozen 
only. Heavy freight is conveyed mostly upon land 
and by water. Aerial conveyance is for the accom- 
modation of the people, also for light freight and 
rapid transit. For the conveyance of freight pneu- 
matic tubes are used, the diameter of which varies 
from one to thirty feet. A voyage across the ocean 
is made in the aerial car at the rate of a thousand 
miles per day. The conveniences in the cars for 
sleeping, toilet, eating, reading and writing are per- 
fect. Accidents are very rare. Vehicles are so 
constructed that if by any accident anything should 
stop the action of the sail wings, the buoyancy of 
the tubes would keep the car suspended. The action 
of the wings gives the onward motion to the car, and 
the buoyant principle in the tubes suspends it so 
that both of the forces of the machine must be de- 
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stroyed before it can fall to the ground, and this ia 
remedied by an extra buoyant and wing force, held 
in reserve, which can be instantaneously applied. 
Then again the bottom of the car is built of an elas- 
tic substance in the interior of which is a large air 
chamber, which so lessens the shock in striking the 
earth that it is not fatal to life. Repairing apparatus 
and materials are always carried on the car. Elec- 
tricity is used to propel the machine. In the heat of 
the summer journeys are made in the aerial car to 
mountain summits, making a delightful trip. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Selucea at supper said to her mother, ** I was 
surprised to learn yesterday, the romance connected 
with the life ©f Trienna. I will give it to you as it 
was narrated to me. 

*« On the banks of the La Platte, dotted with 
factories, stores, elegant mansions and churches in 
the town of Calco, was seen on a bright summer's 
afternoon a procession moving with solemn mien to 
the distant churchyard. It halts, six men with hats 
removed lift from the hearse a long casket and 
deposit it on the bier. It is taken into the church- 
yard to be deposited in a temporary vault. The pro- 
cession is a half mile in length, made up of factory 
girls and men, citizens, rich and poor, all bearing 
countenances filled with sorrow, as if the occupant 
of the casket was some near and dear friend with 
whom they were all loth to part. It was true, he 
was a dear friend and his death a great loss to the 
town. He was a manufacturer and employed a great 
many women and men ; he was the life of the village 
and country, and the citizens sadly mourned his 
decease, for what greater earthly loss can a com- 
munity meet than the hand which bestows upon it 
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• 

^''V, although for value received, the means that 

^tribute to the support of life. Such was D'Carlo, 

"^chelor, who left two married sisters, two nephews 

^^ a niece. After the funeral, the will was read. 

"^^ left to L. and I. H., his nephews, and L. M., his 

^®ce, one thousand dollars each, and to D'Carlo, 2d, 

''^is namesake and nephew) one thousand in cash, 

f^d also the residue of the property in trust, to be 

^^Vested for him, and neither the principal or interest 

^^ be used until said D'Carlo, 2d, arrived at the age 

^f thirty years, at which time, if he was living, he was 

^0 be paid the principal and accrued interest. If not 

living and without issue, the principal and interest 

shall be paid to his next oldest nephew, Lodo, if 

living, and if not, then equally divided among his 

next of kin. 

** Said D'Carlo, 2d, had just passed his twenty-first 
birthday, and with his legacy and prospective fortune 
his ideas of life broadened, and he revelled in the 
thought of the good time coming. He grew independ- 
ent in thought and in deed, and felt that he was lifted 
into eminence by being made the residuary legatee of 
a large fortune. He was filled with self-conceit. For 
a year or more this D'Carlo, 2d, was paying atten- 
tion to Trienna. He was desperately in love with 
her and it was reciprocated. As time rolled on his 
prospective fortune threw him into society. He was 
soon surrounded with friends, some of whom did 
him no credit, and to those he seemed more attracted 
than to the soberer sort ; such attraction is natural to 
one who looks upon life as made up of fun and play 
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without work, and into these habits and thoughts 
young D'Carlo was fast drifting. Trienna saw this 
and lamented his choice of associates and the path 
he unconsciously was following. She advised with 
him and counselled the discontinuance of these asso- 
ciates, but in vain, they had too strong hold upon 
him. His parents endeavored to keep him at home 
by making it attractive. They prepared some sort 
of entertainment for him every evening, but alas ! 
they commenced too late. His habits and associates 
were formed, and he was repeatedly found a patron 
in the lowest dens of vice. Trienna led a pure and 
exalted life. She worshipped goodness and noble- 
ness of purpose in all its forms, but evil thoughts 
and evil doings she rebuked, and detested the man 
or woman who would harbor or practise them, and 
it came to pass that D'Carlo grew repulsive to her. 
She was not organized like some women, rare in 
society, who could pursue the man she loved through 
good or evil, come what may, with the hope that 
some day through continued efforts he might be 
redeemed. It was suflScient for her to know that he 
was bad now and that destroyed all the love for him 
within her. She loved goodness for its own sake 
and when rooted in an individual, she idolized it. 

' ' It mattered not to her what the people thought 
about it, she followed the bent of her own convictions 
and was true to them. Reputation was nothing, but 
character which is the tap-root of a man's being was 
everything. Not what a man seemeth, but what he 
is, was her motto. It was not because an act or 
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thought was disgraceful in the eyes of others that 
she loathed it, if the idol of her heart was true and 
sincere, though he was suspected of evil, it made no 
impression upon her ; if in her eyes and God's he 
was right, she would follow him to the end unmind- 
ful of the consequences. She was heroic, but when 
her aflfections had been placed on one who was an 
apostle of vice she must abandon and leave him to 
his fate, and when they met again the following con- 
versation took place : ' But you have already given 
your promise to marry me,' said D'Carlo, after an 
earnest talk with her alone, seated at her side in the 
drawing-room at home. ' It is true,' said Trienna, 
* I did promise a year ago to marry D'Carlo and I 
stand ready to-day to marry the man I then met ; the 
D'Carlo I loved a year ago was upright in bearing, 
pure in thought and in deed, virtuous and with char- 
acter unimpeachable — that was D'Carlo ; where is he 
now? dead to me. He lives only in my memory of 
the dead past. I loved him and then rejoiced in the 
fond hope to one day wed him, but the man who 
calls himself D'Carlo to-day, I loathe ; he is wedded 
to vice and dissipation. I know him not. Adieu ! ' 
and this is her romance." 
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a ^^ntions to him, which he did not feel called upon 

Reject. 

J^'Carlo watched his movements, and filled with 
^^d jealousy he determined to put him out of the 
^ay. National and international disputes being 
^ttled by arbitration in this the fiftieth era, nearly 
^ll disputes between individuals were settled in the 
Bame manner, but there were some exceptions. Here 
as in everything else a few were constitutionally bad, 
had no moral stamina and could not be reached in 
that way. D'Carlo was one of them, and two or 
three of his associates. 

Not receiving any reply from Lodo, he watched 
his opportunity. Having charge of a pneumatic 
tube station where freight was transported to local 
and distant points, he, with two associates in ambush, 
seized Lodo while passing near the station. They 
dragged him to the side entrance of the tube, un- 
locked the door, and after a desperate struggle suc- 
ceeded in forcing him within. The latter was well 
aware of his fate did they succeed in their plot. He 
knew it was certain death, for once in the tube as 
soon as the electric lever was put into operation the 
air would become exhausted, respiration impossible 
and he would be sent with lightning speed to his 
destination ; but while D'Carlo and associates were 
struggling to force him into the tube and before 
D'Carlo could apply the electric, Lodo, who had 
just come from his laboratory, suddenly remembered 
that he had in his pocket an explosive on which he 
had been experimenting. As soon as he was forced 
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into the tube he ran forward a few steps while the 
door was being closed and threw the explosive a rod 
or two at the side, as it was life or death with him 
and he was willing to take his chances. 

It exploded, and a rent was made in the tube 
through which he made his escape. One of the 
fragments struck D'Carlo in the leg and he fell. 
His friends rushed to his aid and Lodo seeing the 
injury to D'Carlo ran to his assistance, but the latter 
perceiving the movement motioned him away. 

'' Don't come near me," he cried, ** out of my 
sight, I will be even with you yet," and Lodo 
hastened home. 

D'Carlo was conveyed home and circulated the 
report that Lodo conspired to kill him by exploding 
the pneumatic tube, near which he was stationed, in 
order to rid Trienna of his presence. The neighbor- 
hood was filled with excitement at the recital of the 
tragical affair and some believed that D'Carlo's story 
was true. Trienna, filled with anxiety and doubt as 
to the reports against Lodo, hastened to his home 
and met him in his library. " Oh, Lodo," said 
Trienna, ''how I have longed to see you, do tell 
me about your connection with that explosion which 
injured D'Carlo," and she placed her hand confiding- 
ly in his as he told the story. 

''I believe you, I knew you could not and did 
not plot against his life," she said, as she looked up 
into his honest face. '' D'Carlo is bad," she con- 
tinued, '' thoroughly bad, and yet how could he be 
so cruel to you, who never did him harm," and she 
departed. 
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When Trienna reached home she determined to 
make the facts in the case public and she did what 
she could to correct the bad impression current about 
Lodo's part in the affair. Among the more intelli- 
gent and better classes who recognized the true worth 
of Lodo, his great learning and honest bearing she 
succeeded in proving his innocence, but with the 
less learned she failed to impress, and she became 
unpopular with them. 

D'Carlo in a few days recovered sufficiently from 
the effects of his wound to go out and was soon well. 
The shock and injury which would reform most men 
did not cure D'Carlo of his mad jealousy. He took 
encouragement from the sympathy of the few for 
him and planned with his fertile but frenzied brain 
to rid Trienna of Lodo's presence, in whose company 
she was often found, notwithstanding the late unfor- 
tunate affair. 

Lodo's movements were closely watched by 
D'Carlo, and he found that the former at dusk 
was in the habit of walking over the bridge span- 
ning the river La Platte. D'Carlo accompanied with 
two friends secreted themselves in a niche upon the 
bridge and at the approach of Lodo in the dim 
twilight they sprang upon him, with the purpose of 
throwing him into the broad river below. Lodo, a 
heavy, closely built, muscular man, yet very quick 
in his movements, instantly comprehended what his 
antagonists were about to do ; he drew upon every 
muscle and sinew of his body and struck out straight 
from the shoulder. His fists flew back and forth 
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with the rapidity and precision of a piston-rod and 
two of the assailants were rolling upon the floor of 
the bridge. D'Carlo remained ; he was not so easily 
vanquished. He was larger and apparently stronger 
than Lodo, he was quick in his movements and Lodo 
had his match. They grappled, and knowing it to 
be a struggle for life, Lodo lost no time. Both 
went down with D'Carlo on top. They were close 
to the side of the bridge, which had no raised edge 
to keep them from rolling off. D'Carlo yelled, 
''Now I've got you, go!" and with a herculean 
effort he lifted Lodo up to roll him off, at the same 
time attempting to detach himself from him, that he 
might escape being dragged, as Lodo fell into the 
river, but with the agility of Achilles, Lodo, who 
had not lost his presence of mind, grasped D'Carlo 
by the throat with a terrible grip which loosened 
his hold and in the struggle to regain the mastery 
D'Carlo falls into the river and Lodo only saved 
himself by clasping a post close by. During the 
struggle the other two antagonists had not sufficient- 
ly recovered to assist D'Carlo, and when they did 
rise it was only to see their friend fall, but too much 
punished and frightened to attack Lodo, they escaped 
and left him alone. 

During the struggle, a woman approached the 
other end of the bridge, she halted, she witnessed 
the last throes of the struggle. She saw D'Carlo 
fall in the river, she recognized Lodo in the dis- 
tance, and with a shriek she fled. Lodo as soon as 
he recovered himself, looked into the river and in a 
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foment more he hastened with all possible speed 
^ff the bridge and around to the shore. He looked 
^tvard the spot where D'Carlo fell, it was getting 
^^tk and his vision was clouded. He again eagerly 
^^oked but failed to see him. A sail boat was 
^iXchored a few rods away and he waded to it. 
^6 discovers a chain and pulls upon it, and finds to 
*^is sorrow that the chain is not attached to an 
^tichor, but to a rock on shore and locked. Other 
treats lay at anchor, but too far away. He cries, 
* * Great heavens ! is there no way to save him ? " 
lie throws off his garments and in a moment he is 
in the deep waters. He swims in the direction of 
the bridge, he recognizes the spot where D'Carlo 
fell, he swims here and there, but discovers nothing ; 
he throws up his arms in despair and is indifferent 
to the safety of his own life, but thoughts of sister 
and mother and of Trienna revive his energies and 
lie renews his struggles to gain a boat yonder. He 
nears the boat, his hands clasp the side, he springs, 
but losing his grip sinks ; he rises and once more 
seizes the boat, he climbs into it, blinding darkness 
clouds his brain and he falls back lifeless. An hour 
passes and consciousness returns, he raises himself 
to fall back again helpless, and a half an hour more 
he moves, and with some effort stands. He dresses 
and feebly wades to the shore. He looks despond- 
ently about him, and speaks, *• What a terrible 
dream 1 was it not a dream ? What ! n — no ? not a 
dream? it's true. I struggled to save him, but too 
late, it was not to be. Where shall I go? home, 
where else? there is no other place fox ickft" %.\A 
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homeward he slowly directed his steps ; he reache( 
it and with much effort he creeps silently to hi 
chamber and falls exhausted upon the bed. 

On the following morning the parents of D'Carl( 
become alarmed at the absence of their son, the; 
make enquiry during the day, but' find nothing o 
his whereabouts. 

At the home of Lodo all is quiet. As he did no 
appear at breakfast his mother sped to his chamber 
he awoke, she saw he was in trouble and sought ai 
explanation. He told her everything as it tran 
spired, she kissed him and sat silent in tears. Leoni 
entered and as the narration of the event was repeated 
she spoke hopefully to him and trusted for the bes 
in the powers that be. She said, *'Lodo, woul 
that you had never seen Trienna that you migl: 
have escaped this tragical end." The day passed o 
and towards eve a letter addressed to Lodo was carrie 
to his room. It was opened and read as follows: 

*'Lodo, your crime has been discovered. Tv 
men on the bridge saw you throw D'Carlo in 
the river and have just made it known to t 
parents and to the public. Your life is in dange 
flee at once. I unfortunately saw the tragedy as 
approached the bridge ; would that I had not w 
nessed it, but alas I 'tis too true. Oh, why did y 
do it? My faith is broken, we must part forev( 
Flee ! flee ! and at once, or it will be too late. 

'' Yours, etc., Trienna." 

Lodo arose from his bed, dressed, and after b 
ding farewell to his sorrow-stricken mother a 
sister be went out into l\ieT\\^\. ^w^ w^^y , far awa 
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During the following day, after a sleepless night, 
Xieonia and her mother were surprised by the 
entrance of one whom they little expected to see. 
She had been away to a neighboring State for many 
months ; it was Selucea. She looked about and 
spoke : ** And is Lodo not here ? " 
** He is not," answered Leonia. 
*« Where ishe?*' 

*' We know not," and Leonia and her mother wept. 
*« Cheer up," said Selucea, ** he shall not suffer, I 
will follow him, he could do no wrong ; " and their 
faces brightened. 

Said Leonia, << You don't believe him guilty 
then ? " 

*< Certainly not," answered Selucea. 
<* Bless you for that," said Leonia, and she em- 
braced her, << It was not Lodo, he did not kill him. 
It was D'Carlo who tried to kill my brother and in 
the struggle fell off of the bridge. D'Carlo's friends 
who were present report against Lodo, and then 
Trienna saw from a distance D'Carlo fall into the 
river. She believes brother guilty and as the evidence 
was so strong against him he thought it wise to get 



awiy from the tumult of the hour, not thnt he feared 
to lemain, hut as bis word id court would not stand 
against three living witnesses, it seemed better to be 
away until the excitement had passed, until a calmer 
and mora unbiassed judgment gained possession of 
the people, so as to allow the presentation of the 
facts and fiiir, impartial hearing given them. WbeD 
that time nrrives he will return, but until then he 
will live in secret. Oh Selucea, could you but have 
gained his atlectiniis instead of Trienna, he wonid 
have escaped this terrible ordeal." 

"Trienpa," spoke Selucea, " should have tmsted 
bim, and her faith in his innocence should hift 
remained unshaken if she truly loved," and vift 
these words she departed. 

As soon fls the community heard of the unfortn- 
nate affair they at once set about and dragged the 
river in search of the body of D'Carlo, but were 
unsuccessful in finding it. Vessels were plying up 
and down the deep and broad river, and though 
enquiry was made of the captains, no trace of tlie 
body could be found. The untruths current about 
the explosion iitfuir, and believed by some, strength- 
ened the prejudice agninst Lodo, and even those who 
believed him innocent of any malice in the accident 
could not see their way clear in believing him inno- 
cent in the bridge tragedy after what had been said 
by the three parties who witnessed the act, and then 
again, there were some who believed Lodo guilty, 
beoauso if D'Carlo should die before the age of thirty 
his uncle's will gave the property to Lodo. 
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Most of the people were just and had no faith in 
such mercenary motives, and if Lodo had been caught 
and arrested there would have been no violence used 
or none allowed, as in this era no such an organiza- 
bion as vigilance committee or lynch-law could live ; 
the few bad, dissipated aud demoralized blots had 
not the slightest power over the masses. As long 
as humanity moved upon the face of the earth such 
beings existed and the millennium even in this remote 
era was not reached, for that would not be finite, 
human; perfection is God and He is infinite, but 
justice was triumphant and controlled the masses, and 
had Lodo been found guilty he would have been dealt 
with justly, or in other words it might be said, that 
they were painfully and scrupulously just, so con- 
scientious were they that everybody should have their 
deserts, for good or evil. 

Every effort is made in this era to capture and 
arrest the suspected criminal, no stone is left un- 
turned, though years are spent in pursuit. The de- 
tective force is under control of the government and 
the officers are educated for this service as much as 
a physician is educated to heal the sick. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

At a meeting of the Academy, the social problem 
or the distribution of wealth, and the labor question 
WHrt introduced and a scries of meetings were held to 
consider them. The subjects were not taken up 
Hingly but collectively. 

Said Franco, '*If we go back to the thirty-fifth epoch 
we will tind that the same questions were agitating 
tht» minds of the inhabitants in that age as they are 
to-dav. It only proves that we are all human, and 
if \\w world should exist as many ages in the future 
uri h:is marked its existence in the past, these prob- 
louis would \\o\ be settled. It is not in the nature of 
(hin*jN thai ihev should bo. To be sure, civilization 
in marrliinL!: v>n, as it ahvavs has. The masses are 
lu^ttor ovliujited, that is to say, in the arts and 
Hi'lriivTs, h{\\ our iX^Mieral knowledge of every-day 
things in lifo is noi uuioh in advance of the ancients. 
Muoh knoNvK'vlge enjoyed by them has been lost; 
and »^* onjv>\ nmeh o( which they were entirely ig- 
noiunt ; on ihe whole, wo are consiilerablv ahead in 
the minvh ot" oivili/ation. 

It has uikon aires to briui; the lower inhabitants 
of the earth, onoo kuvnvn as savages and barbarians, 
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to the level of common intelligence, and that has 
been the work in which the advanced guard of civi- 
lization has been engaged. We have no tribes or 
nations upon the earth to-day who are not enjoying 
a common education. We cannot say that their 
moral culture has advanced in the same ratio as 
their mental. Somehow the two do not travel in the 
same line, and they never did in the history of any 
age. We have to-day, as they did among the 
ancients, men and women standing in the front rank 
of mental culture, whose moral status is below the 
average. Take the masses of the globe and they are 
rising to a higher level in morality, but there is 
now, and there always has been and always will be, 
individual cases of men and women who cannot or 
do not control their passions. One of the auditors 
arose at this point and said : 

** I believe there will be a kingdom of heaven on 
earth as well as in the world above." 

** So do I," answered Franco, " for all who live 
pure and unspotted lives, but there are plenty of 
them who do not and will not. Man has two natures, 
the animal and spiritual, and there are many who 
are so harmoniously organized that both natures are 
under perfect control, but there are, and will be, 
some whose animal nature is the strongest, and they 
yield to temptations though their intelligence points 
the error." 

Trienna arose and said, " We have made a 
great advance in both mental and moral culture 
through the careful selection of partners in wedded 
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life. In the distant past more pains were taken in 
the selection of parents of domesticated animals than 
in the proper selection of parents with the view of 
producing an advanced type of children. Fabulous 
sums, we read, were paid for the progenitors of 
fancy stock, while the maid or young man would 
wed with as little thought as to the inheritance of 
their offspring as the hen has in the production of 
her chickens. In this era there has been a great 
advance. No thinking and considerate man or 
woman to-day would think for a moment of uniting 
in marriage, without reflecting as to the influence 
such a union would have on the disposition, the 
physical, mental and morftl worth of their progeny 
and the result is an improved race or races. There 
are some who do not act upon this principle, 
but they are, I am glad to say, in the minority. 
Then again, women are more independent than in 
ancient times ; then we read, woman married for a 
support, to-day no such a state of things exists. She 
is as capable of self-support as man, and does not 
feel the slightest need of marrying for that object. 
She is independent and not dependent." 

At the conclusion of Trienna's remarks Franca 
arose and said : 

'*The millennium will not be reached in this world. 
Wealth is devised or acquired, honestly and dis- 
honestly, its distribution is governed by the disposi- 
tion of the possessor. Educate him or her to be 
generous and you have the only lever that you can 
work upon to distribute it ; we have succeeded in 
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part, but only in part. Money is now, lias been and 
always will be a root of evil, but not the root and not 
oil evil. We give the accumulator of wealth a cer- 
tain length of chain, beyond that he cannot reach. 
Wealth is here limited. We read of the ancients 
that there were capitalists, or rather speculators, 
who accumulated the enormous sum of two hundred 
million dollars, that cannot occur to-day. At that 
time they made what they termed * corners ' in 
staple articles of food, and the consumers had to 
suflFer, that the speculator might fill his pockets. 
In that era enormous trusts and pools were formed 
in all kinds of merchandise, railroad and other mo- 
nopolies, to the injury of the masses and the aggran- 
dizement of the few. They carried it to such an ex- 
treme that the wealth of a nation was centred in a 
few individuals and this gave them an immense 
power ; they ruled and ground the middle classes 
into poverty and the poorer classes into servitude. 
When this miserable condition of things was reached 
the people arose en masse and a revolution followed ; 
the struggle was long and severe, for the rich were 
slow to surrender ; but it at last came, not, however, 
in the entire confiscation of their property, but in a 
wise distribution of a large part of it to save the 
masses from starvation and abject poverty. After 
the revolution was over and lives and property sacri- 
ficed, then followed legislation upon the acquisition 
of wealth. All trusts, combines, pools, monopolies 
and like movements were blotted out of existence. 
Laws were passed making it a misdemeanor and con- 
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fUofttlon of property for aoy nun or body of Ben to 
bfl eogaged ici any funn or maooer to suck pkit» to 
btfiod the DitiF-ntuit, nod eiiricb tbemadTes. No one 
dflem* it naJ**! to nnga^ m any awrement to ro\t tbt 
OOmmoD people of their proper aJnre of the vot^i't 

goodi. 

<' To be sure we hnre tin ridi with at to-di.v. 
that U propijr and allowable, if pn^»eity is dirly 
Mrned. Nutliinjr could be farther remored frocn 
wisdom than to attempt by legislation the cesealioo 
of ROOURiulutRd wcnlth, but excessive and anfair ie> 
OUmulationN i\k exl'ited in the thirty-fifUi epoch «en 
prevented 'ly the pBswigo of those laws jost nwit- 
tioned. Ti> i^tiip the entire iLccumulatiou of wealth 
would be t:i stop the pro^tperity of any town or city; 
fov tht brif^tit, Nmarl nnd energetic must have some 
rowiird for llmlr iriduulry und suvjaga, thjit in »'^';iltb. 
ttild (lod iiovur iiitoudcd to divide it amoug drones 
nnd H|niiidlliritYs. Liibor ia now considered respecla- 
blo. Ciipitiil nnd labor work together harmoniouslj. 
Tim liilioriti' understands that the capitalist must get 
fair lenuniei ntion for the risks and use of his money, 
and tlio i-iipitaliNt understands that it is useless to 
crowd llio laborer below a fair living corapensation. 
Labor and the use of money regulate each other 
without any friction. One is dependent upon the 
other aiii] neither can thrive continuously alone. A 
great advance in mental and physical labor has Ijccd 
made by the study of one's fitness for any given 
occupation, and this is called ' Vocophy.' No man 
or woman to-day thinks of adopting a vocation with- 
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out consulting a vocopher, to learn what profession, 
trade or occupation he or she is best fitted to follow. 
If one is ill-adapted to the pursuit he is following, 
he or she can never reach success." 

One of the audience arose and said : 

** I sometimes think that we are wrong. I don't 
know as I want anyone to tell me what pursuit I 
had better follow. I can do that myself. I believe 
I know more about the occupation I want to adopt 
and my fitness for it than anybody else." 

Said Franco in reply, *' It does not follow because 
one has a fancy for a special pursuit and a desire to 
follow it that he should adopt it. He should first 
ascertain whether he possesses the qualifications 
requisite for its successful accomplishment. To be 
guided solely by one's preferences would be folly ; 
for many with very ordinary abilities would try to 
become statesmen, merchants or philosophers, and 
alas ! what sad failures. As well might they 
attempt to pluck the moon from the sky as to fill 
any position with success without the necessary 
adaptation and ability." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

On the foot hills in Arizona, in the town of Bilk, 
there is an extensive silver mine abandoned ; but in 
the fiftieth epoch it has been again re-opened with 
the hope of finding more of the ore that past miners 
had overlooked. 

There did not appear to be much ore left in this 
age ; but the wonderful advance in the facilities of 
mining made it possible to obtain ore that could not 
be economically mined ages ago. Let us descend 
one. 

Word is given to the engineer and you are 
lowered in an iron car and fall about a thousand feet 
a minute. We alight from the car and follow the 
guide in the levels. The underground traveller, 
explorer and miner visits, of course, the interior at 
the peril of his life ; for not only does his life hang 
upon a cord bj^ which he is lowered down hundreds 
of feet into the earth, which often breaks, but he is 
liable to suff*ocation by gas generated from the sul- 
phates abundant in most mines ; he is also liable to 
be drowned by the inflowing of the underground 
stre&nis and the sliding and caving of the rocks 
which form the roofs of the streets and chambers. 

\ 
\ 
\ 
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These mishaps formerly were of constant occurrence, 
but in the epoch we are describing they were not as 
frequent. 

Every possible safeguard for protecting life in the 
mine is introduced, and yet when a mine ceases to 
yield fairly well the company neglects, often at the 
cost of some lives, these safeguards which need con- 
stant care and repair. In the levels, just mentioned, 
the rock or ore is separated from the ledge by blast- 
ing and picking, and then shovelled into a chute, an 
inclined channel or scoop, at the bottom of which is 
a slide and an empty car placed underneath to re- 
ceive the ore or rock when the slide is opened. 
Often the ore is shovelled directly into the car. The 
car on the track is then pushed along to the shaft 
and by pulling a wire which extends up to the sur- 
face, attached to a gong or triangle, the signal or 
alarm is given to the engineer above ground. One 
pull is given resulting in one alarm when ore is sent 
and three alarms when men are to be sent up. This 
distinction is made because the engineer is obliged 
to run much more carefully and slowly when hu- 
man beings are on the car than when there is ore. 
All the propelling in the mine and above is by 
electricity. After running tunnels or streets from 
the levels and abstracting the ore the miners com- 
mence to work up, or over their heads, which is 
called stoping. They work up an opening of per- 
haps twenty feet, and then work each way laterally 
in various directions and remove the ore by dropping 
it through a chute to the level below. 
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The miner of the thirty-fifth epoch carried a ciiiulle 
in his hands or in his hat, groping about in compara- 
tive darkness, but the miner of to-day, by the aid 
of electric lights fixed here and there, attached to 
movable insulated wires, can readily see his work. 
But, nevertheless, he is underground ; accidents are 
liable to occur at any. moment. Here are a lot of 
miners at work at the level we are now visiting, w^hat 
are they doing? 

They are removing a pocket of ore and opening a 
great chamber, as large as the interior of an ordi- 
nary hall. As you look at this group of miners 
there is one of them head and shoulders above the 
rest, mentally and physically. It is diflScult to catch 
his eye ; be is shy and diffident, his back is toward 
you, but there is something in his carriage, his move- 
ments that attracts your attention ; his form is majes- 
tic, he has the bearing of a king, yet his dress is 
that of a workman, and there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish him.fi'om the rest. Listen, he is giving 
in a subdued tone commands to his fellow workniien, 
and they move like automatons to his bidding. 
Step back a little as a large piece of rock falls below. 

The guide says, ** This man is the superintend- 
ent of the mine," and is the brainiest man he ever 
saw. He is valuable to the proprietors. He is in- 
troducing improved methods, and where there is 
any ore to be found, he is pretty sure to find it. 

They have been making wings in side entrances, 
by stoping into chambers above for introducing 
drafts and currents of air. From the other surface 
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they have sunk two shafts instead of one, for in all 
well regulated mines there are always two shafts to 
create a current through the mine ; good, cool air 
descending in one, and bad, warm air ascending in 
the other. Hence in the main streets of the mine, 
where the current passes, it is comparatively cool, 
with the temperature perhaps at a hundred, but in 
the recesses, out of the draft, it is terribly hot, 
about 140 degrees. Water is nearly boiling. The 
men work but a few minutes at a time here, and 
then pass into the streets to cool off. Our friend 
remains in the bowels of the earth as long as he 
cares to ; the guide gives the signal below to the 
engineer above, and he is pulled up 1500 feet in a 
minute and a half, landing safely on the surfiice. 

He doffs his borrowed flannel suit and after don- 
ning his own directs his steps to the hotel and had 
been seated but a moment at the dinner table, when 
an alarm of fire was heard, and on going to the door 
it was found that the building covering the main 
shaft of the mine, just visited, was all ablaze. The 
blazing sticks of wood falling down the shaft lodged 
on the timbers here and there below and very soon 
the upper portion of the shaft was on fire. The fire- 
preventive apparatus, described earlier in the pages 
of this book, was not put up when this building was 
built ; it was a rough covering and considered not of 
much account. The miners at work 1500 feet below 
heard of the fire above, rushed to the shaft and suc- 
ceeded in getting through the stopes and wings half 
way up to the surface, when, to their horror, they 
saw for the first time that the shaft above them was 
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a-fire, and a further ascent through it impossible. 
Death stares them in the &ce ; one other mode of 
escai)e flashed before them, and at once they made a 
hasty descent. When reaching the lower level they 
directed their steps to another shaft two or three 
thousand feet distant ; the fire had not reached it) 
and they were fortunate enough to make their escape 
through it. The superintendent of the mine was the 
last one to leave the lowest level. He gave the sig- 
nal to the engineer above to hoist the cage. He 
could not induce the others to enter it. They com- 
menced their ascent thfough wings and stopes. 
When the cage with the superintendent aboard had 
been hoisted about 500 feet the fire reached the elec- 
tric motor in the building, the engineer left it, which 
caused the cage with the superintendent to fall at 
once to the bottom of the shaft. So rapid was the 
descent it bent the irons around the cage. All the 
men had fled but one, who was groping his way 
along, iind seeing the fall he ran to relieve him, 
although endangering his own life. He picked up 
the insensible man, threw him on his shoulder and 
crawled upon his hands and knees as best he could 
to the next level, a distance of 100 feet, and then 
hurried on the same level to the next shaft and suc- 
ceeded at last in escaping to the surface. 

When the superintendent was conveyed to his 
boarding-house, he was placed upon his bed. For 
several weeks he was not able to move, but aided by 
the best of care he began to recover. It was con- 
sidered a miracle that he was not killed, and yet 
such narrow escapes had preViouA^ oe,e\vtY^d, 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The superintendent was an enigma to the people 
of the village. They could not read him; he kept 
aloof from everybody. He was a recluse. Not- 
withstanding his diflSdent manner, he was admired 
by all and received many attentions during his sick- 
ness; it troubled him and he tried to avoid them. 
On the first day of his recovery he took a short walk 
at dusk and was surprised to read a poster announc- 
ing a meeting at the hall that evening to hear a talk 
from a young woman upon the *' Construction and 
Operation of Thought," with illustrations. He could 
not resist the temptation to attend, for he was a 
thinker ; but he could not understand why she came 
to this small village. He sat in as obscure a seat as 
possible and listened. He gave marked attention to 
the discourse. He drank in every word with the 
eagerness that a hungry man eats the food of which 
he has been deprived for an unusual length of time. 
She spoke as follows : 

** Is thought the product of the brain ? Should the 
answer be in the aflSrmative? With the death of the 
body the end of thought is certain ; but let us inves- 
tigate the phenomena of thought a little further 
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before we make answer. To the question, Why 
should thought be so seriously aflFected when the 
brain becomes diseased? the reply is often given 
that if thought were immortal and independent it 
would not be weakened by any shortcoming of the 
cranium. Persons become insane through some dis- 
ease of the organ by which thought makes itself 
manifest. Generally only a portion of the brain is 
diseased ; and in insanity it operates, in many cases, 
the same as in frightful dreams, nightmare, etc. 
Here, we are aware the incongruity, the unreasona- 
bleness of thought exhibited is due to the disassoci- 
ation of ideas. The diseased portion is unhealthy 
in its action, and, like the loss of a spoke in a wheel, 
it unbalances the whole, and is of but little use to 
us. Good, well-developed thought requires the 
harmonious action of every portion of the brain ; 
and each and every organ must be present and blend 
with one another, as the white light from the sun 
requires the presence of every color to perfect it. 
Our answer, then, must be that thought is not the 
oflFspring of the brain, but that the brain is the 
machine, or instrument, and, in fact, the only instru- 
ment through which it is possible for thought to 
make itself manifest. Could our eyes be made suffi- 
ciently microscopic, with a magnifying power far 
surpassing anything man has ever produced, to 
examine an active brain exposed to view, it is my 
belief that thought, in its multitudinous ways, could 
be seen operating upon the brain, in all its varied 
portions, as apparently and with as delicate a 
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motion, as does wind upon the reeds of the organ 
which, through the fingers of a Mozart touching its 
keys, sends rich tones through cycles of time to the 
ears of the civilized world. Because a portion of 
the brain becomes diseased, and the harmonious 
working of thought is consequently disturbed, it 
furnishes no evidence that thought, j?^r «e, is not an 
independent power behind the brain. Steam, and 
electricity which sends the iron horse over the net- 
work of railways spanning the continent, is invisible, 
but its power is felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Is steam or electricity the 
product of the locomotive, or is the locomotive 
merely the instrument through which steam or elec- 
tricit}' operates ? The brain is the servant of thought ; 
and if the former is deficient in size, in shape, in 
quality and harmony of all its parts, the display of 
thought will be correspondingly weak. Take the brain 
of an idiot, observe its shape ; the backward slope in 
the frontal portion indicates a small cerebrum, 
especially in that locality where the reasoning and 
intellectual faculties reside. Thought — intellectual 
thought — is here deprived of an instrument through 
which it can make itself manifest ; and yet this 
portion of the brain is capable of development. 
One-half of the idiots who enter institutions for the 
idiotic between the ages of five and twelve graduate 
with the cerebrum developed, and an increased intel- 
lect suflGicient to obtain a livelihood and perform the 
ordinary duties of life. Does thought lie dormant 
in the brain of an idiot, awaiting the perfection of an 
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instrament through which it can unfold itself? A 
pint bottle cannot contain a quart of water. 

*< We have now arrived at that point in our inyes- 

tigations where the composition or construction of 

thought must be studied. What is thou^t? The 

spinal cord and the brain contain regiAeriug ganglia 

on which are impressed sensations of pleasure or 

injury to the body and conveyed by the sensory 

tract to the registering ganglion, and stamped 

thereon. Sensations resulting from the action of 

thought are impressed or stamped on the grand 

sensorium in the brain ; that thought stamped on 

these ganglia in early childhood, and recalled and 

repeated in old age, proves the truth of this long 

established hypothesis. Granting its correctness, 

it requires something more than an imaginary, 

shadowy something to stamp itself upon a ganglion, 

or any form of matter, and retain the impression for 

scores of years. We can readily understand how 

speech impresses and stamps itself on the disc of the 

telephone, for sound causes a vibration of the air 

through which it passes, and, on reaching the ear, 

stamps its impressions on the tympanum or drum. 

This is accomplished by a force called motion. If 

thought is a substance, as one writer claims, it must 

possess a force behind to stamp or impress it on the 

ganglia, and that is certainly beyond our conception ; 

but that it belongs to the forces is possible. Our 

thoughts are largely made up of impressions recorded 

or stamped upon the sensorium. Recall all the 

thoughts possible emanating from the brain within 
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the past twenty-four hours, and it will be noticed 

that most of them occupied our thoughts before, 

some of them concerning events of the past, or to 

come. They have been stamped and stored away in 

the brain for future use, like the ruminants who 

eat grass or hay and store it in the first stomach 

unchewed, while at their leisure they bring it out 

and chew the cud.* These events or occurrences are 

stamped upon the sensorium in the brain ; they are 

evolved in our mind, and we think of them over and 

over. Now these impressions which constitute a 

portion of our thoughts, being stamped upon the 

sensorium as tangibly and as really as a figure-head 

is impressed upon a silver coin, must necessarily 

perish when our body dies ; and it is the end of 

those thoughts which we hold in reserve in the brain, 

stamped on the sensorium, or the tablet of memory. 

When death ensues, therefore, they can be no 

longer recalled ; for they belong to the body, and 

must perish with it, as the form of the head stamped 

on the coin must pass away when the coin wastes 

and wears out. 

**But it may be said that all of our thoughts are not 
recalled from the sensorium and given out second- 
hand, but that a portion are original, new to us, and 
enter the brain for the first time, and are stamped on 
the sensory ganglion. Very true, but most of these 
thoughts original to us are what the eye sees or 
reads, or the ear hears, and through the nerves ot 
special sensation, which are the nerves of most of the 
senses, receive the outward sensation, and conduct 

10 
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them to the sensorium upon which they are stamped. 
< There is nothing,' it is said, < new under the 
sun ; ' and yet there arise in the minds of men 
thoughts which are new and original, and have never 
before been brought out. If not, what becomes of 
our boasted advance in civilization, of our progress 
in the arts and sciences? Where do we find, in the 
history of the distinct past, the thought that harnessed 
the electric spark, and drove it around the world? 
Where the thought that bottled up steam and electric- 
ity in iron bands, and sent them flying upon the rails, 
dragging across a continent coaches filled with human 
beings ? And where the thought that discovered a 
process by which words wasted upon the air could 
be caught, and, by their own weight and motion in 
the passage, be stamped and secured upon a mass of 
tin, and ages after ground out and repeated in the 
same tone and the same words of the original, spoken 
years in the past ? These thoughts could not have 
been previously found upon the sensorium or the 
ganglia in the brain of any living man, nor could the 
objects of these discoveries have been impressed on 
the ganglia, or nerves of special sensation, the instru- 
ments serving the eye, ear, etc., for the objects or dis- 
coveries had no existence. And here we have barely 
escaped drifting into the maelstrom of materialism ; 
for we have found that all of thought does not belong 
to the body, and cannot perish with it, however 
great a portion may be stamped upon our brain, and 
apparently die with it as individualized thought. 
Whether the spirit released from the body possesses 
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the power to copy it, in any manner, from the dead 
and perishable sensorium, demtods further investi- 
gation. 

"We have found that, although a large portion of 
our thoughts are old, and stored away in the grand 
sensorium, or, more properly speaking impressed 
thereon, and continually brought out and reimpressed 
ao;ain, yet there are thoughts, previously explained, 
which are new, and never before known to have 
entered the brain of man ; and they were not im- 
pressed upon the brain, as are most thoughts, from 
external objects which, through the senses, find their 
way to the sensory ganglia, and are continually 
reproduced. These new and original thoughts could 
not have had any previous connection with the brain 
in any form, and consequently must have sprung 
from some source outside of our material body ; and, 
although these thoughts and all other thoughts im- 
pressed upon the grand sensorium in the brain, and 
those impressions mechanically stamped on matter, 
must perish at the death of the body, yet the source 
from which these thought-impressions were made is 
as much separated from the body, and must be as 
imperishable and immortal, as is the light from the 
North Star. The form of the Dipper in the constel- 
lation of the Great Bear in the heavens is impressed 
upon our retina, and the sensation conveyed to the 
brain through the optic thalamus ; but the source 
from which the light which was impressed upon the 
brain emanated is distinct and separate from our 
body, although the impression made upon the gan- 
glia is materialized, and perishes with the body. 
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'* The question now arises, Are the thoughts here 
gained through study and experience continued in a 
life beyond? I can see no reason why the disem- 
bodied spirit should not have the same power to 
view its own accumulated thoughts stamped and 
registered on the registering ganglion or grand sen- 
sorium of its dead form laid in the tomb as does the 
embodied spirit in reading the printed record in a 
book, as long as either form of matter remains entire 
and undecomposed. And does it not seem probable 
that the accumulated thoughts gained in this world 
are continued beyond the decomposition of the bodjs 
remaining individualized by being incorporated into 
our spiritual being, as part and parcel of our indi- 
vidual self, which, as I view it, must be imperish- 
able and, consequently, without end? It is useless 
for me to speculate in these papers upon the unde- 
niable, unquestionable certainties of the forms of 
development of thought or spirit in the life beyond, 
for our consciousness or appreciation of every exist- 
ing force, or form of thought, is weighed, judged and 
understood through matter, or our material senses. 
We may reason and philosophize upon the proba- 
bilities of the immortality of thought, but, when we 
state that to be true and unquestionable which can- 
not be demonstrated by actual knowledge, we simply 
expose our ignorance. Spirit cannot have a full 
conception of spirit while connected with matter, nor 
can thought of itself, alone and independent from 
aught else. Philosophers have divided on the ques- 
tion as to the possibility of any one being able to real- 
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ize his own existence ; that nothing can realize the ex- 
istence of anything only by standing outside or apart 
irom it, and viewing it as separate and independent. 
*' How can thought realize or form a conception of 
itself any more than spirit can conceive of spirit as 
independent from matter? We witness the results, 
the operations, the manifestations of these forces 
through matter, but as to their composition and form 
we know nothing, nor ever can, while we are united 
to matter. We are consequently obliged to judge 
and weigh all things through matter, as all expe- 
rience and knowledge upon earth are gained through 
it, and can be gained through no other source during 
our stay in the present earthly form. Notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any certainty, I am, nevertheless, 
strong in the belief that we live always, and that 
thought is ever present, and is part and parcel of 
our spiritual being through all time. As I look into 
the firmament and watch, year after year, the move- 
ment of the stars, and see with what wonderful ac- 
curacy they appear in their accustomed places, cross- 
ing the meridian at twelve o'clock at night, each in 
their turn, throughout the year, and marching on to 
meet in the same place, and at the same hour, at the 
close of another year, and thus continue for ages to 
come, as they have for ages in the past, in the same 
measured yearly course ; and as I look upon our own 
planet, and find the same accuracy in revolving 
around the sun, moving at the rate of 68,000 miles 
an hour, or forty times faster than a cannon ball shot 
from a cannon's mouth, and coming to time in each 



revolution in just 365 days, 6 bours, 9 mimites 
mid 10.75 seconds, without deviuting a second for 
thoaa&ada o£ vovoiiitioaa at leadt j tiud also upon 
Jopiter, who performB his revolation !□ 11 years, 
10 monthB, 17 days, 14 hours, 24 mtnateB aod 
25.5 seconds, and Satorn his id 39^ years, each 
revolution again and again performed with the 
same accuracy that is known of the eartii — such 
wonderful accuracies, I repeat, poiot as to th« 
powers that be, and are a sufficient guarantee 
to me that I am safe, beyond a doubt, in tmstiag 
my future to those accurate, ay, iufallible powers 
that BO correctly keep all bodies in their true and 
proper place. In them I am content. 

" Aa well might one climb to the summit of th» 
loftiest mountain on the globe, and leap forty miles 
into space to find the point where the atmosphere 
that aurrounda our eartli begins, as to determine 
where thought commences in the animal creation. It 
diminishes so gradually from man to the lower forms 
of animal life that it is impossible to find its utmost 
limit; and, notwithstanding that the articulates are 
apparently as low as we can trace anything worthy 
the name of thought, yet I do not hesitate to say 
that it is possible, ay, and quite probable, that every 
living thing that moves by its own volition possesses 
thought ; for by what other process can it choose its 
own direction of locomotion ? 

" Thought is divided into two forms — reason and 
instinct. Reason is that quality of thought capable of 
being educated and developed ; while instinct is a 
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fixed, uneducated habit. Man, and, in fact, all the 
vertebrates, possess both instinct and reason. We 
see this manifested in self-defence, in parental love, 
desire for gain, and many other qualities common to 
most animals. With many men, if not most of 
them, instinct is as properly manifested as reason. 
They make no attempt to develop thought, but are 
satisfied with suflicient to eat and drink, and leave 
the world no wiser than their fathers preceding 
them. For this great want of development in 
thought we all, I think, are responsible. The duty 
should be impressed upon the mind of every child 
born into the world to become better, wiser and 
farther advanced in intellectual thought than its par- 
ents ; if not, what becomes of progress and the de- 
velopment of the race? The end of most men on 
earth appears to be satisfactorily attained if they 
can come out of it whole, and leave the world no 
worse for their having been born. More thought is 
the thing wanted in all departments of life, in the 
mechanic and in the farmer, in the physician and in 
the preacher, in the capitalist and in the reformer, in 
the statesman and in the philosopher, in the teacher 
and in the scholar, in the parent and in the child." 

When the speaker concluded, the mine superin- 
tendent, with as little noise as possible, immediately 
left the hall ; and the speaker, after a few commenda- 
tory words to her by some of the audience, looked 
eagerly in the direction of the auditor to whom she 
was attracted by his marked attention to her lecture, 
and noticing his absence from the hall she at once 
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dcp«r J with tlic pufpose of overtaking hira-, M 
hastvnod her Kt«]>«, but not lieing able to find llie 
man, nhc entered the hot«t. 

Milking the aujuuinlniice of a lady living there, 
iibu said : 

" At my lecture lliiu eveiiing I was attracted bj 
the uuuhuhI uikI uurueHt ntlention of n gontleniaD f ' 
aod bereehe described hie apparel, his compiesion. 
countenance, sixc mid general appearance. 

" He was also," she said, " a little lame and a re- 
markably intelligent looking man. Do you lomem- 
bor liny one answering to this description?" 

The stranger answered ' ' I thiak I do. Was ii 
not the superintendent of the mine, Mr. Farlo?" 

" And who is he?" asked the lecturer. 

"lie carao here about a year since and at once eo- 
gaged to work in the mine. He had not been here 
long before the proprietors found him possessed of 
an e.xtensive scientific knowledge and especially of 
mineralogy ; he was invaluable to them and they 
very soon made him their superintendent. He is, 
hoivever, a mystery to the people here ; keeps aloof 
from ihcm and lives the life of a recluse. Most of 
his lime is spent in the mine. He has just recovered 
from a terrible fall there. His lameness, you no- 
ticed, is due to that." 

And lit the conclusion of these words the lecturer 
bade the ludy good evening and retired to her cham- 
ber. Sleep did not come to her that njght, she lay 
thinking of the superintendent. 
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For moDths had she been searching for him, 
thinking to lure him from his retreat, by advertising 
a lecture upon some philosophical or scientific sub- 
ject which would certainly excite his interest. Town 
after town she visited and at last had tried the min- 
ing town. At eleven o'clock on the following morn- 
ing a woman obtained permission of one of the pro- 
prietors to visit the mine ; the guide accompanied her 
down the shaft. The miners were at work on a 
lower level blasting and clearing away the rock and 
hoisting it to meet an old shaft abandoned half a mile 
distant. They expected to meet this shaft on the 
following day, but the last blast had penetrated 
farther than was anticipated and it was reached, but 
alas, too soon, for the pent up carbonic acid gas and 
water therein was let loose and both at once filled a 
portion of the mine ; the miners were terrified and 
ran for their lives, the guide and the lecturer with 
the rest. The swift-footed who reached the main 
shaft first by ascending to the next level pulled the 
signal and the cage was hoisted; as soon as they 
landed the engineer was instructed to lower the 
cage and bring up the remainder; he did so, but to 



Ids horror no aigiiul was made. The superintendent 
not feeling able to eater the mine tluit day nas iQ- 
formed at borne of the disaster, nod consulted what 
was beat to do. He was told that the lecturer of the 
previous ereuing; had visited the mine, and was one 
of the uaroitUDates left. 

*' I will be there at onoe," he said, and the mee- 
senger departed. A thoosand thoagfats entered the 
BuperiDtendeaf B brain aa be was making ready. 

He bad recognized the leobirer the moment he en- 
tered the hall the previous evening as one of his 
near friends from home, bat as be sat in an obscure 
comer and his appearance bad so changed, he felt he 
would not be noticed. What shall I do, be thought, 
riak being detected by attempting to save her life? 
Yes, Iwill go, and in amomenthe departed and soon 
reached the mine. 

Again and again did they attempt to get a signal 
from below, but to their efforts no response came. 
At last the Buperintendeodeut determined to go 
down, but those around the shaft begged him not to 
attempt it, for death would certainly result ; but he 
gave orders to the engineer and the cage was low- 
ered. A half an hour passed and the people of the 
town hearing of the calamity docked around the 
shaft ; some of them were mothers waiting in anguish 
for the appearance from below of their unfortunate 
sons, others were wives wailing for the loss of their 
poor husbands. At last the signal was heard, the 
iron car was hoisted ; but alas, as it arose to the 
surface the body of the superintendent was seen 
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prostrate and unconscious. Restoratives were ap- 
plied and in a few hours he revived. His first 
words were, as his eyes opened : 

*« Has she been found? " 

** No," was the answer, " nothing has been heard 
from below since you came up." 

He attempted to rise but fell back in a swoon 
again. 

Twenty -four hours had passed and no signal from 
below. The moaning and the wailing from friends 
in the crowd above who had been waiting in anguish 
all day and night was hard to bear. Thirty-five 
hours had now passed. All hope was lost and the 
caskets and shrouds for the dead below were depos- 
ited about the shaft ; they waited for the floods and 
gas to subside, when search for the bodies would be 
made. 

*' What is that?" shouted the crowd, and again 
a signal from below was heard. 

'' Life I life 1 " all shouted and the car was lowered. 
The superintendent started at the ring and reached 
the shaft, awaiting anxiously with the rest the re- 
turn of the car; another signal and it arose, it 
reached the surface and a grand hurrah was given as 
two of the poor, weak victims alighted. 

*' But where is the woman?" the superintendent 
feelingly cried. 

** She was still livring," the two miners answered, 
*< when we left, but she was out of our reach and 
we were too weak to struggle for her. All the rest 
have perished." 
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In an instant the superintendent gave command to 
lower the cage. Nothing could stop him and he 
jumped upon it as it dropped. Down, down he 
went ; as he neared the bottom, both to the right and 
the left he looked, and as he descended to within 
about fifteen feet of the next level he espied a form 
clinging to a rock, a niche in the shaft, the water 
had risen up to her waist ; he gave the signal above 
to stop the cage, he reached out and with a mighty 
effort he snatched her from her perilous foothold, and 
landed her on the car. She gasped, looked up at 
her deliverer and whispered : 

<< It is Lodo ! Oh, that I may live to be near and 
protect you." 

Lodo (who is none other than the superintendent) 
spoke: «« You shall live, Selucea," and the signal 
was given to raise the car. When it reached the 
surface — '« Thank God," the crowd echoed, and Selu- 
cea fell fainting in the arms of Lodo. She was at 
once conveyed to her room in the hotel and Lodo 
accompanied her. She revived when laid on her 
bed and Lodo at once obtained a nurse, and then 
made haste to return to the mine. In a few hours 
the gas in the mine passed off, the flood subsided and 
the bodies of the dead miners, eleven in all, were 
found and brought above to be cared for by their 
sorrow-stricken friends. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The tender interest and care Lodo paid to Selucea 
in the sickness following the accident did not excite 
much comment about town, for he had saved her 
life and it was no more than might be expected from 
a brave man, and then again her continued calls for 
him were thought to be due to gratitude to her de- 
liverer. On the evening of Selucea's lecture 
when Lodo became so enchanted with the masterly 
handling of the difficult subject with which she had 
to deal he admired and adored her, but dare not 
remain fearing detection and betrayal. As soon as 
she gained in strength Lodo said : 

** How came you so familiar with the philosophical 
subjects you spoke upon the other evening at the 
hall ? " to which Selucea replied : 

" Lodo, I loved you, and noticed when you were 
at home that the great learning of Trienna gained 
your esteem and perhaps your affection. It was just 
and proper and 1 soon came to view it so. I re- 
solved at once to study, and leaving home I worked 
in earnest. Alter studying a twelve month, the 
faculty were astounded at my progress, I plunged 
into science and philosophy, and graduated the day 
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eonia the stoiy 



yoii fled from homo. Heariug from Leonia t 

of the iujustice done you, I resolved to search and 

whet) found to watch and protect yoa. To accoui- 

plUb this I felt impelled to lecture from place to 

place on pltilosophical »ubjecta, which to my mind 

would attract yoar atteation and draw yon from your 

retreat." 

" Seluoea,"said Lodo, "you are a martyr. I re- 
spect your learuiiig, I admire yoar courage ; your 
acts exhibit uahouoded tru^t in me ; your friendsliip 
is true and loyal, and your loTe, my dear Selucea, i» 
reciprocated." 

When these words were spokea she sprang from 
her couch on which she was half reclining and 
throwing her arms around bis neck, she murmured : 

" Is this a dream, did you say you loved me, say 
it a^ain, Lodo ? " 

" 1 love you," he answered, " with all my heart 
and soul," and she wept with joy. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Another meeting at the Academy attracted a large 
audience. Mulane, an eminent man in the nation, 
arose and spoke upon the treatment of criminals. 

'' What can you and I do to lessen crime? What 
can be done to make it safer for you and me to live 
here in peace and happiness upon this planet? 
What can you and I do to make not only ourselves, 
but every man and woman better? These are the 
questions in this era, and are questions which con- 
cern you and me more than all others combined. 
Look at our school-houses dotting here and there 
every village throughout the land, schools free to 
every boy and girl from whatsoever race or clime. 
Look where you will, on the hilltop or in the val- 
ley, where men and women are gathered together, 
whether in the rolling sands of the great desert, 
along the river courses, or on the shores of the sea, 
there, pointing heavenward is the church, the mile- 
stone, telling of the march of civilization. 

*' In ancient times the mills of the gods ground 
fast and not exceeding sure ; the defalcations and 
flights abroad illustrate my meaning. They were 
in a hurry to catch the rogue, get him behind the bars 
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And for tlje liisl bail Itehuvior put hie head under 
the nozzlft of ft pump. Thoy kept him cheap, worked 
him for all he was worth, run him through hie aen- 
tencn and net him Bdrift out among the people, worse 
for his experience. This was all wrong. We do 
not send our criminiils to prison now to punish them. ] 
We can wait and he patient as any good mother will ' 
over an unruly child. A true mother will use her 
best endeavors to reform a bad boy or girl, she will 
try to fill his very soul with yearninjis for a better 
life, but the government of the ancients, both state, 
national and local, did not have that aim ; punishment 
was the law and custom, not reformation. We im- 
prison to reform, while they imprisoned to punish 
and that's just the difference between the decrease 
and increase of crime. Take as an illustration a 
man who was arretted for robbery; he was tried, 
convicted and sentenced to hard labor for a temi of 
five years. He rose in bis cell in the morning, ate 
his three meals, worked or sat in his cell all day 
planning his escape or how he could best rob another 
when released and not get caught again ; his name 
was blotted, he was a jail bird and goodness or 
righteousness had no charms for him, and not only 
did he continue in vioe but he made it tenfold 
greater by drawing into his caldron a dozen more 
inexperienced mates. What an influence did that 
man bring to bear upon a small army of associates ! 
It made the increase of crime tenfold greater by the 
unconverted character of that one relic of the prison, 
where, if the right influence had been brought to bear 
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upon the prisoner behind the bars and a purified soul 
given to the world, instead of an increase of crime 
there would have been a decrease in the same ratio. 
The best treatment for bad criminals, not only for 
their highest good but for our own, is to colonize 
them. Our method in America in sending them to 
Alaska under guard is the best, and those who are 
weakly to our southern clime. There they are kept 
in safety under watch and also are governed with a 
view of reformation instead of punishment. Mis- 
sionaries appointed by the government spend their 
lives among them, and when their sentence is served 
they are allowed to return home, in most cases 
better men and women. 

" Their work in the penal colony is not severe and 
every convict is rewarded in money for all that he 
earns over the cost of his board and clothes, so 
when at the close of his sentence, instead of leaving 
the colony penniless and without friends, he or she 
has a balance to start in life again. The convicts 
are conveyed to the place of banishment and at the 
close thereof returned home by the aerial or electric 
cars at the expense of the government. If their 
record while banished is good, we do not hesitate to 
receive them back in society. Banishment is for 
great crimes, lighter offences are taken care of at 
. home, but always with the view to reform the 
offender, to make better men and women. 

** History informs us that ever since women became 
voters and have had an equal share in making laws 
and executing them, crime has lessened ; at any rate 
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HO one in thiti epoch, whoac mind is well balsDced. 
would for II moment consider a proposition to relnrn 
to Ihe ancient cuetoiii of depriving women of equal 
right* iM-forw Uie law. And since their advent in 
taking an equal part in the administration of the 
government, stuuding itrmies lieciime a thing of the 
pant. All men are enrolled und {)e»cc is the 
mnltn of all nations. In ancient times the people 
gencndly were governed by a King and Queeo, 
Emperor or Empresa, and tribes by chiefs ; now 
every nation is under a republicnn form of govern- 
ment, arbitnition settles all difficulties and disputes 
between nations and between nearly all individuals; 
trials and courts exist for j>Qualti?s to criminals." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Id the mine Lodo had commenced to sink the 
shaft another hundred feet and strike out levels ; the 
vein of ore they had been working terminated rather 
suddenly and the hanging and lower walls had met. 
While the miners were at work, under the direction 
of Lodo, he stepped out into the level and investi- 
gated farther the terminus of the vein. While there, 
at some distance from the shaft, he noticed a stranger 
with the guide alighting from the car just lowered. 
He looked again and was startled as he recognized 
one of his former townsmen from home, a detective. 
He saw no chance of escape. The detective's eye 
fell upon him, he was recognized, and approaching 
him, bade the guide to follow. Lodo ran, he was 
soon out of his sight, the detective knew not which 
path to take, he hesitated and then cried aloud for 
Lodo to surrender as it would go easier with him, 
but no reply came. Then the detective returned for 
the guide and commanded him to lead the way jind 
assist in finding Lodo, but the guide put him off the 
trail and Lodo in the mean time climbed up through 
the winze and the chute and made his way up to the 
next level where he gained the shaft. He at once 
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signalled the engineer above to hoist and he soon 
reached the Muface. He hurried home and packing 
up a few things he determined to leave town. As 
he was taking his departure he was met by one of 
his men, who informed him that the gearing attached 
to the car in the shaft on its upward flight broke as it 
neared the surface and four miners with a stranger 
on board dropped with the car to the bottom of the 
mine, a depth of 1600 feet, and five tons of chain on 
top of them. 

•* Did I understand," said Lodo, '* you to say that 
the stranger was on board ? " 

'' That was what I said, his voice was recognized 
as he neared the surface." 

" Poor fellow," said Lodo, " the fall was so rapid 
and so far, his breath left him long before he reached 
the bottom, he is dead and so are all the rest on 
board, I must go to them at once." 

A few minutes more and he was seen at the 
opening of the shaft, the gearing and chain was at 
once repaired and another car attached and he gave 
orders to be lowered with one or two other vol- 
unteers to the lowest level. After an hour or two 
the signal to hoist was heard. The car was drawn 
up and the mangled bodies of all were discovered 
on the bottom of the car, enwrapped separately in 
large blankets. Some were drawn up without arms 
and feet and others headless, but none of them were 
found with their boots on, and singularly enough in 
such accidents they never are. The car was again 
lowered and Lodo and his men were hoisted up. 
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The bodies were washed in the great water tanks, 
they were laid out, placed in the care of their friends. 
The body of the stranger, who was the detective, 
Lodo carefully placed in a casket and forwarded it 
at once to his home and instructed the town authori- 
ties to send to the detective's friends an account of 
the accident. After Lodo's narrow escape from arrest 
he deemed it best to flee to some other quiet retreat. 
He hesitated however, as Selucea soon after her 
recovery returned home, with the promise that she 
would hasten back and, having not arrived, he knew 
not where to turn, for should his message to her be 
intercepted, his whereabouts would be discovered. 
There was only one alternative and he departed, 
trusting that in some way she would find him. 

A day only after his departure Selucea arrived 
and was sorely troubled in not being able to find 
him. She determined to take the lecturing field 
again and travel from place to place, and in that 
way perhaps he would learn from posters her pres- 
ence. She visited several mining towns and at 
Salome mining camp she was successful in her 
search. Lodo was not only surprised but filled with 
joy to meet her. It was not long however before 
their retreat was found, for at Selucea's home the 
people entertained a slight suspicion that she might 
possibly know of his hiding-place and her move- 
ments were closely watched by a detective. She 
was followed from place to place and when Lodo 
was walking alone at dusk from the mine over the 
foot hills to his boarding place he was discovered. 
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On those hills are Bevenil old shafts where prospso- 
tors were prospecting lor gold, iiud shafts were sunk 
from 50 to 75 feet, but (indinj^ no good ore tky 
were abandoned and loft open and exposed. 

Lodo recognized the detective, and ran with all 
possible speed, the detective followed aad gained 
upon him. Lodo quickened his steps but he booo 
foand be wn losing groand, his ftill in the mine left 
bis limbs a little stiff; he saw that his capture woal(l 
be aa easy one, firearms were not used by offioere 
in this epoch, but the laaso was thrown and police 
offioere and deteotives must be experts io throwing 
it before receiving an appointment. When the fugi- 
tive discovers the detective making preparations to 
throw the lasap he knows there can be do escape, 
for they never throw it until they are sure of their 
victim and when the coast is clear they never fail to 
throw it. Lodo, in bis flight, caught sight of the 
detective preparing his laaso and in an instant he 
changed his course for ii shorter cut over the hills; 
the light of day was fast disappearing, that was to 
Lodo'a advantage, he knew the ground he was travel- 
ling but the detective did not ; the latter lost a little 
in this change, but he soon i-ecovered and gained 
upon his fugitive, he was now within range of the 
lasso's reach and the detective threw it. Lodo 
detected the movement, he gave one cry and dodged, 
but in vain, it passed over his arms and chest and he 
was caught, his arms- bound ; he cast his eyes about 
him, when lo and behold the detective was tumbling 
into one of the abandoned shafts. A multitude of 
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thoughts came to him in a moment, he waa held by 
one end of the lasso and the detective was at the 
other end. The terrible thought of his beiugdragged 
doWQ to death in the shaft with the detective aroused 
all the latent strength within him; he arrested hii^ 
backwai-d steps and struggled for life ; though his 
arms were bound he with great difficulty succeeded 
in getting his kuife and wad about to out the rope 
when the thought instantly flashed upon him that 
the cutting of it would cause the terrible and instant 
death of his antagonist lu the frill , but then he would 
escape ; and yet be was not behind the age in which 
he lived in displaying heroic courage in saving the 
lives of hid fellows, though it should result in the 
sacritice of his own. He shut his knife and replaced 
it. The yelling of the detective hanging iu the shaft 
for help was painful to hear and Lodo with herculean 
strength could just barely arrest the immense strain 
in being dragged to and down the shaft, but another 
momentary thought influenced him to fall back 
slowly and allow the detective to drop inch by inch, 
for this particular shaft was but about fifty feet deep 
and the lasso ho thought was the same in length. 
He could not raise him alone, but Judged after the 
man touched the bottom he could remain there until 
help was obtained. He reached the- shaft, the strain 
having ceased, the detective stood on the bottom. 
The latter realized his own escape from a horrible 
death and knew that it was due to Lodo's humanity 
and thoughtfulness. Magnanimity was the one 
prevalent characteristic of the age. As soon as 
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I the boUom of the sbaft, the detectire 
oried out to hoAa : 

"Yoa «ro a hero, you could have cut the rope 
and Mcvpad, but at the cost of my life. If I get out 
(rf'thti xlire 1 will not urreet you, nor be the mean^ 
of CRiwing your iii-rcst." 

Said Lodti, ■■ Rcimiin there a few moments and! 
will obtRlo help and efl'ect your release," and Lodo 
after slfpphig from hia body the lasso and fiuteatng 
it to a Btamp near by departodi He did not care to 
alarm the ocMnmuni^ and tboogfat by ^ aid of 
Selucea and a faeafiar rope they alone ooald succeed 
in hoisting the dateotiTe to the snrfiice. He ubteioed 
the rope and called Sdtieaa to bis aid. 

But said Selooes as they were returning to tha 
shaft; "Arc you quite sure that he will ke^hia 
word iind will not arrest you?" 

" Certainly," he replied, " no officer of the govern- 
ment would dare to forfeit his word, as he would be 
diamipSGd from service, his word is law, no matter 
the motive which prompted him to give it." 

On iirriving at the shaft they immediutely went to 
work and in a few minutes landed the detective 
safely at the surface. He stood to his agreemeot 
and after a few words with Lodo he took passage 
for home. Lodo felt secure in his retreat and the 
following day entered the mine again. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

^ When the detective arrived homo he kept quiet 
about the matter, but his evasive answers to ques- 
tions put to him aroused suspicions in the minds of 
the authorities that he had seen Lodo, and by ques- 
tioning the managers of the travelled lines who were 
familiar with the detective's personal appearance they 
found where he had been and a detective was sent at 
once in pursuit. Lodo was at work in a pocket 
mine, where gold and silver ore were found in spots ; 
short veins called pockets. The shafts hero were 
inclined to an angle of 67 degrees and not perpendicu- 
lar as in most extensive mines. Sometimes a giraffe, 
a small cart, was lowered into the sloping shaft, and 
run on an iron track, but this was used mostly to 
draw up the ore and the miners generally walked 
down and up. Lodo was engaged in directing the 
men in blasting a rock in anticipation of finding some 
pocket ore, and was startled in the midst of his 
labors in discovering two strangers walking down 
the shaft and advancing toward him ; he at once took 
in the situation, as one of the strangers he was con- 
vinced was a detective, he fled through the level and 
the strangers followed. He soon got out of their 
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■igfat by climhin;;! up slopes and winzes, hut hs one 
of the Strungerd wus iici^ustomed to mines they 
soon were on his track agitin. 

He beat'd them cluse behind; he gained a very 
shtlloir levol, nn sballow tbnt ho w»s obliged to 
crawl npon bid hands itud knee$ for hundreds of feet. 
Thejlo8tsi>;ht uf him hereandat last Lodo gained the 
eotnnoe lo the shrift and soon reached the surface. 
Aa he was about letTu^ the opeaiog, be was seixed 
bj a wstchmtn pUoed there by the detectivB and held 
until the latter ro«dMd the suEfiuw. The detectire 
took obarge of him aod he waa ooaducted to the 
station. Selooea disoarered his arrest ajid followed. 
They took an aerial oar and departed. The ffigbt qf 
the car waa rapid, moving at the rate of orer two 
hundred miles an hour. The eleoCrio engine vu 
working to its full power. As they reached the 
lake over which they were obliged to pass to gaio 
their destination, the electric force became too great 
and the car caught fire. They were then 500 feet 
in mid-air with 100 passengers on board, and as soon 
as the lire was discovered the captain ordered the 
car to be lowered by reducing the buoyancy of the 
car and reducing the flapping force of the wing sails. 
It dropped slowly into the lake and as all aerial cars 
are built to float, it landed safely ; pumps were imme- 
diately worked to extinguish the 6re and though 
usually successful in similar cases, the car continued 
to burn and fill rapidly. Light life-boats made of 
paper and always attached to cars in flight over any 
large body of water were at once lowered and a 
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great rush was made for them ; a few passengers 
failed to reach them and Lodo, Selucea and the 
detective were among the unlucky ones. The de- 
tective's eagerness to retain Lodo made it difficult 
for him to escape. Lodo urged Selucea to get into 
the life-boats, but she would not leave him. Before 
the car was about to sink Lodo took two chairs and 
calmly asked Selucea to take one and follow him ; 
they jumped and the detective with another chair 
followed. Lodo was an expert swimmer; Selucea 
obeyed his instructions and clung to the chair which 
kept them afloat ; they saw boats near the shore and 
were in hopes they would come to their rescue ; they 
had floated some distance from the sinking car and the 
detective now struggling in the watery deep to save 
his own life was unable to keep near them. Night 
was approaching and they were drifting farther from 
shore ; boats were nearing the sinking car and rescu- 
ing everybody in view. Lodo and Selucea saw they 
were not discovered as the boats returned to the 
shore but Lodo by treading water succeeded in keep- 
ing Selucea and himself afloat ; darkness had now 
nearly settled upon them, Lodo could just see the 
detective struggling. Selucea, seeing that the waves 
w6re drifting them farther and farther from the shore 
in spite of Lodo's efforts, and farther into the dark^ 
ness of the night, began to lose hope, she shrieked 
and shrieked again, she was heard and that saved 
their lives, for a boat in search soon appeared at 
their side and rescued them. 

Lodo was the more exhausted of the two, he could 
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but juAt whinper us he ]ay in the bottom of the boat. 
Hv l>uckoD«(l to one of the sailoi-s and with difficult}! 
murmured : " Save tJiat man struggling yonder, look 
for bim." They mUed his head, he pointed towavdi 
th« dotflctivo und they with much diflEculty saw him ^ 
and went to hh rescue. They pulled him aboard 
hut little life reiniiiiicd. Lodo exhausted fell bockin 
)i dead faint and continued so for hours after landing. 
Hi> was placed in n shore house and Selucea ittleaded 
him, Thn detective was curried to another house 
and partially restored and then conveyed to hts own j 
horn*? for further treatment. Selucea by untiring ' 
care restored Lodo, and then he announced to her ' 
h\» purgiose of delivering himself to the authoritiest ' 
trusting in God aild the people for a righteous judg- ■] 
ment. Selucea hftgged him not to do that, for she 
feart'd (he Iruth would not triumph. He visited hia 
mother and sister and then delivered himself to the 
officers of the law. He was uiged to confess the 
crime. " No," said he, *' never, I am innocent." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The day of the trial came. The evidence was 
against him. " Of course," said the counsel for the 
government, '' he had a motive for killing D'Carlo. 
D'Carlo dead, Lodo becomes possessed of a snug 
little fortune. D'Carlo living, he must work the 
same as the rest of us and then he was detected 
throwing D'Carlo over the bridge • by no less than 
three parties and what stronger evidence of his guilt 
can you expect." 

He was at once convicted and sentenced to banish- 
ment to the penal colony on the Galapagos isles for 
life unless it should prove that by excellent conduct 
during banishment he should deserve a shortening of 
the sentence. Selucea who was present during the 
trial when the sentence was announced burst into 
tears and moaned. Falling upon her knees she 
cried, **Oh God, have mercy upon this court, for 
they know not what they do." 

Lodo was calm and collected and yet manifested 
bitter disappointment. He was conveyed to and 
confined in the State building for convicts, there to 
remain until a party was made up to be conveyed to 
the penal colony. Selucea in the mean time fre- 
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qu«nU>d the guarded room in which be was coiiBned. 
Hie mother nud sister Laonia were also frequent 
vtHitors. Scluceu by her kind and thoughtful atten- 
tioDs to Lodo commanded the sympathy of the 
keener UDd the watchman by whom she dully ptissed 
to reach htm. After quite ti number of her daily 
visits she became so faunliar with the wntchoian and 
keeper she dropped a bit of swiiotmeut in their hands 
to eat as she pat^eed. She had determined to leave 
no stone unturned in the attempt to effect the escape 
of Lodo from a life banishment to ii drstnnt clime. 
and her efforts were to that emi. A few houn 
more only remained, sho dropped her usual bit of 
sweetmeat in the hand:^ of the watchman and the 
keeper. She watched the elJect upon them, ihey 
were soon asleep, and she rushed for Lodo's room 
and hastily said : 

" Lodo, the watch is asleep, follow me and your 
escape from this injustice is certain. Without, I 
have an aerial car waiting to conduct us to a distant 
clime of our own choice, come at once." 

" No," said Lodo, "that would not be right Selu- 
cea, I cannot accept your relea^^e. Reflect a moment, 
I believe in the laws of my country, notwithstanding 
I am innocent of the crime for which I stand accused 
and convicted. I was tried in accordance with the 
laws of the land and convicted, and if I escape I am 
resisting those laws which I helped to enact and 
wherefore should I be made an exception?" 

"But," said Selucea, "you fled from home to 
escape arrest." 
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'* I did," answered Lodo, '*but not to escape 
justice. I thought my absence for a while would 
cause the excitement to subside and prejudice to 
some extent disappear. I always intended to return 
and report myself to the authorities at the proper 
time and I did, but alas ! I am bitterly di5?appointed 
in the result. I still think God and the people 
believe in justice and that I shall yet get my measure, 
so Selucea let us hope and pray." 

** Grant me one more favor, Lodo," said Selucea. 
*' Let me follow you in your banishment. Do not 
deny me, I must be with you, to cheer, encourage 
and protect you." 

Lodo answered : " Do you think of th^ hardships 
you must suffer and endure there ? " 

*' I do," said Selucea. *' Rather would I be near 
you though in banishment than remain here sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries that could be heaped 
upon me." 

**Then," answered Lodo, '' I cannot say nay, do 
as you will," and she departed. The guards awoke. 
A few hours and a company of convicts were 
gathered, Lodo among the rest, to make ready for 
their long journey. The mother of Lodo and Laonia 
came to bid him good-by. Their grief to see their 
innocent son and brother torn from them to pass the 
remainder of his life in a penal colony was heart- 
rending. Selucea was on hand and prepared to 
follow him in another car. All was ready, the 
command was given to start. Lodo*s mother and 
sister were holding Lodo in their fond embrace. 
An officer stepped forward tenderly to separate 
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tbem, wlieu lu, Its the sigaal to start was beginning 
to be Bounded, a. shout i-ent th« air ; somethiDg in the 
distance atttracted the officer's attention, they hesi- 
tated, the object drew nearer. Two occupants in an 
aerial cur were approaching. " Hold ! hold I-" they 
ehouted. The car reached them, two men ahghted, 
and ODe of them fell in a swoon upon the ground. 
The other who was h Icuding officer of the toirn 
spoke OB foltowu : 

*' D'Curlo lives, and Lodo. I am delighted lo say, 
is innocent of the crime for which he was unjustly ^ 
accused. Here is D'Oarlo, lying unconscious, and 
at your feet, forgive htm, he la dying." 

Lodo instantly sprang to .the side of D'Carlo. He 
lifted him up a little and endeavored to vevivo biin. 

D'Curlo opened his eyes and they fell upon Loda 
:i3 he lay in his arms. He attempts to speak and all 
was hushed. 

"It was jealousy," he faintly murmured, "you 
didn't throw me off the bridge. In my struggle to 
throw you off I lost my balance and dropped. I 
was picked up by a passing vessel, whore I watched 
your unsuccessful attempt to rescue me. My life is 
nearly spent, I heard of your arrest, and have ex- 
hausted my strength in my haste to reach you and 
prove your innocence, for — forgive me, Lodo, 'twas 
jealousy — jealousy — ^jealousy," and in another mo- 
ment he fell back and breathed hts last. 

" Revive again," cried Lodo, *' I forgive you, 
D'Carlo, speuk ! — alas 1 he is on his journey to that 
land beyond the river, he is gone, it is his last, poor 
fellow, adieu." 




As D'Carlo died before he was thirty-five years of 
age, Lodo inherited the fortune left by his uncle, 
mentioned iu the will. Lodn became again happily 
situated at home with bis mother and sister. He 
also renewed his studies and investigations in phi- 
losophy ami science where he left them at the time 
of bis departure. He is the one above all others 
whom the community in which he dwells like to 
apeak a!>out. They talk of the cruelty and injustice 
heaped upon him, he is the boro of the hour. Selucea 
is doubly welcomed at his home. The time has been 
fixed for her union in marriage with Lodo. The day 
has arrived and the hour is kept sacreil by the entire 
community. Everybody is interested in the event. 
He is their patron saint. And she upon whom his 
choice falls upon to wed, receives equal adoration. 
The ringing of marriage belts is in the air, they are 
united, not by the minister of a Hock, but by the 
whole community. The male portion standing as 
his best man and the women as the bridesmaids, 
while the chairman completes the legal compact. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The earth has now retiched the aeventy-fif'th epoch 
of its existence. It has passed the prime of life, it 
is in its dotage. Three-quarters of its history is re- 
corded upon the scroll of time. Life upon its sur- 
face is drawing to a close, the snnie as upon other 
riper planets, and this is largely duo to the dimin- 
ishing quantity of heat. Tbe sun from whence is 
derived the principal portion of our heat has spent 
the larger part of its calorio force, and is now pre- 
paring for the introduction r>f life upon its own im- 
mense surface. And here it will be necessary to 
describe the condition and composition of the sun, 
that tbe reader may become familiar with the philos- 
ophy of its development and the influence this de- 
velopment bears on the continuance of life upon our 
planet. 

Perhaps the most popular hypothesis among scien- 
tists to-day is that advanced by Sir William Herschel, 
who was of the opinion that the nucleus of the sun 
was opaque, dark and solid, that it was surrounded 
by an incandescent, gaseous envelope, or fiery clouds, 
no denser than the Aurora Borealis or the electri- 
ght at the North and South polar regions of our 
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pianety and that the spots seen moving upon the 
sun's surface are simply openings in this cloud or 
gas envelope, due to violent disturbances which 
reveal to us the sun's dark nucleus. These lumi- 
nous clouds are called the Photosphere ; but outside 
of the Photosphere there is another cloud envelope 
called the Chromosphere. Prof. C. A. Young of 
Princeton College has advanced the most consistent 
ideas of its constitution. The density of the sun 
according to his investigations is very light, many 
times less than that of the earth, and consequently 
from the disturbance of its surface as exhibited in 
the -solar spots, its mass must consist of gas, for the 
prominences so often observed on its edge, are un- 
doubtedly due to frequent explosions, extending 
several hundred thousand miles from the sun, and 
moving like clouds with an immense velocity around 
its sutface. These explosions also suggest the hy- 
pothesis that the surface consists of a liquid crust, 
which is disturbed by the pent up gase.8 below ; this 
envelope may be a continuous shower of rain, not of 
water, but the sun's molten mass, whose condensa- 
tions and combinations are supposed to furnish the 
solar heat. The sun is some 1,400,000 times larger 
than the earth in volume and its distance from ur is 
about 92,500,000 miles. To comprehend this dis- 
tance some one has made an apt illustration by the 
introduction of a baby with an arm long enough 
to reach the hot fiery sun. Should the babe put its 
little finger thereon and burn it to a crisp he would 
not feel the pain (providing the sensation from the 
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injured portion to the sensoriLtii) of tho brain travelled 
as rapidly as in our body which ia :ibout 200 feet per 
second) until he reached the advanced age of 130 
years. 

The heat that the sun is expending into space is 
immense ; the earth receives but a small fraction aa 
the Bolar mnss id sending it out iu all directions 
from its surface and accordingly our plauet can ab- 
sorb only those beat rays in its own direction from 
the sun, and us the earth is distant from the solar 
mass 92,600,000 miles a large portion is lost or 
spent in space ere the rays reach or strike our 
globe. 

The nearer any matter od the earth is placed to 
the burning mass, or source of heat, the more intense 
are the heat rays received ; the more distant the 
object therefi-om, the less the heat. The amonnt of 
heat received by our planet from the auu from ob- 
servations made by Sir John Herschei ia sufficient 
to melt yearly a crust of ic« 102 feet in thickness. 
The entire amount of heat expended by the sun in 
all directions is estimated at 12,650,000,000 of cubic 
miles a minute. If the solar muss possesses the 
same capacity for retaining heat as water (which is 
very great) the loss in its escape for one year would 
cool or lower the temperature of its whole mass 
about one and eight-tenths degrees C. and for 5000 
years the loss of heat would cool the sun 9000 de- 
grees C. Iq 250 million of years (the estimate 
given by some geologists a* the age of our planet) 
the heat lost by the solar mass in the same rat 
would amount to some 450,000,000 degrees C, 
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We can eaflily iwreeivc that in the course of lime 
the sun will have epent nil its surplus heat, aod life 
Iwcotne {>ossible upon its surface. It will pnss 
through the same process of development as our 
own planet. Long hefore this condition of thiogs 
has l«;en reached, life upon our globe must necessa- 
rily In-come extinct, from the absence of heat to sup- 
port it. If also the old hypothesis is true, that the 
ioterinr of the earth is a fiery, molten mass and hfls 
been gradually cooling, the crust growing thicker 
from time to time and that u portiiin of the heat re- 
wivod <iQ the surface is derived from below, the 
time will have passed before the seventy-tifth epoch 
is reached, ere the earth will have spent all its in- 
ternal heat und become a solid. To be sure it is 
po^isiblr that cosmical masses (meteorites, comets, . 
etc.) ai'c falling daily i»to the sun, and replenishing 
by concussion the heat continually spent, but when 
these masses in the solar system become absorbed 
by the sun (as they will be) the amount of beat 
from this source will cease. 
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CHAPTER U. 

In Africa on the banks of Albert Nyanza, right 
under the equator and in the seventy-fifth epoch of 
the earth's existence, is a town bearing the name of 
Cadnza. The inhabitants are not of the same color 
as those living here in the thirty-fifth epoch, the in- 
tense heat of the tropical sun gave them their black 
skin, but the conditions have now changed on the 
earth's surface, and now is seen a pale, white com- 
plexion ; and what is true of this town is true of all 
Africa, and of all climes where man now dwells. 
Let us enter one of the dwellings in Caanza. A 
family consisting of a mother, a father and two 
children. The father lies motionless upon the bed. 
The family are filled with grief, for the husband and 
father is dying. A physician is at his side. '' The 
patient," he says, '* breathes his last," and the wife 
and children are told that he is no more. <'This 
cold climate," the physician says, *' is too much for 
him, and yet, though under the equator, there is 
none warmer on the earth." On the following day 
the remains are put into a casket, friends and neigh- 
bors assemble, the casket is being closed, as the 
widow and children are giving it their last look ; lo ! 
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the widow screams, <'Ho lives ! he moves I his eyes 
open ! " she stoops and kisses him. The assembled 
are dumb and know not what to say. At last they 
remove him from his casket and place him upon the 
bed. The physician is called and cannot account 
for the sudden revival. He left him dead and he is 
alive again. 



CHAPTER III. 



In this epoch, there are no inbubitants or any 
living thing in the Arctic or Temperate zones, either 
north or south of the equator. 

The belt around the earth under the equator, and 
known as the Ton-iJ zone, is inhabited and that is 
the only place where life can now be supported, 
simply because it is the only region where sufficient 
heat is found ; all other localities upon the globe are 
frozen and solidified, both water and land. The 
sun's vertical rays in the Torrid zone are just suffi- 
cient to barely support life, both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. It is a hard struggle for the 
inhabitants. A struggle to obtain sufficient food 
and fuel, for it is cold as in Greenland during the 
thirty-fifth epoch. The dwellings are peculiarly 
constructed. They are built mostly of glass, just 
enough wood or iron to hold the glass in place, 
except the ground Hoor which is of wood. This is 
done to obtain all the sun's rays possible. They are 
not built like the hot-house of the thirty-fifth epoch, 
for the glass of that era, in the North Temperate 
zone, was inclined to the south to catch the rays, but 
in the Torrid zone it is changed, and the sun' 
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rays are more nearly vertical, so that the buildings 
in this era are never more than one story in order 
that each room may receive all the rays that strike 
the glass roof. The glass of which the houses are 
built is from one-half inch to an inch thick and 
clear, as some chemical was discovered ages ago 
to put into the melted mass that absorbs, attracts 
and clears it of all impurities. The roofs of the 
dwellings are but slightly pitched, one half inclines 
to the north and the other half to the south, and 
both ends very slightly inclined. 

No vegetables, cereals or fruits are raised out of 
doors, everything is grown under glass. A glass 
house for those purposes often covers acres, yet 
generally each family build only enough to cover a 
small garden. Tropical fruits, such as formerly 
grown, bananas, oranges, dates, &gs and grapes, are 
no longer known, except as very rare plants. Dress 
consists largely of sealskin and of such other mate- 
rial as was worn by the Esquimaux in the thirty-fifth 
epoch ; also their food is largely the same as was 
eaten by them, except that no bears exist in this 
epoch from which to make clothing and no meat 
from this source, for food, and one other difference 
also is seen in the living of the inhabitants of this 
epoch, and that of the Esquimaux. In this era as 
described above, the march of civilization lias 
enabled them to raise under glass vegetables, fruits 
and cereals which the Esquimaux did not enjoy and 
then the improvement of their dwellings as described 
are like palaces, crystal palaces, in comparison to 
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their huts in an equally cold climate. Seals, amphib- 
ians and fish are the only animal food that they get 
to eat, as no other animals now exist upon the face 
of the earth. Those animals that were not destroyed' 
by the advancing frigidity of the earth were extermi- 
nated by man to make room and food for him in 
the narrow belt of the tropics. Though the diminu- 
tion of heat has deprived him of many of the com- 
forts of life, civilization has held its own and here^ 
right in the heart of Africa, it reached the high-water 
mark, for nowhere upon the earth had education 
reached a higher plane, and moral culture more gen- 
erally prized and practised than here, but it must be 
said that the Caucasian element permeated the whole 
continent; they ruled and governed and were the 
head and front of all enterprises. 



Said Houi>r« to Strcpo, " I thiak, my ma, you 
should take » trip aiouDd the world, and I wi^ foa 
evpeoiaUy to visit places on the outer limits of oui 
wjne." 

Strepe wub pleused with the idea and in a short 
time made ready and took the first aerial car tJut 
made the cinmit. The trip could have been made 
in six daffi hut he desired to stop to visit places of 
interest. 

Strepe departed and in due time returned and 
Umnkcd his parents for the opportunity afforded 
him of seeing the world or rather what there was left 
of its inhabited portion. Said he, " I first viuited 
what was known in ancient times as the Great 
Suhuru Desert, but now nothing is seen to indicate 
this once vast barren waste. Ages ago it was found 
necessary in order to utilize this sandy tract to bore 
artesian wells and instead of only one oasis in the 
desert there soon flourished many. Everywhere an 
artesian well was put into operation. The soil was 
watered, seed sown and planted, grasses, fruits and 
vegetables became abundant, and in the course of time 
tlie desert was one vast prairie covered with verdure. 
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It became nature's great storehouse of food for all 
the region about. Cities sprang up, commercial 
centres flourished throughout the once barren desert, 
but alas ! how changed ; to-day the northern portion 
has returned to its primitive waste again, graases, 
trees, vines and all vegetation are gone ; but in the 
southern portion, so much as is embraced in the 
Torrid zone, stiii supports vegetation. Our course 
after leaving the Sahara was westward across the 
Atlantic, reachiug the West Indies, where we found 
the tropical fruife of that region could not be grown 
with any certainty unless under glass. From here 
we crossed over to Florida, one of the most southerly 
States of that ancient republic, the greatest in the 
world's history, the United States of America. 
Here oranges and tropical fruits flourished in all 
their luxuriance ages past, hut now there is nothing to 
indicate its history, all is a barren and frozen waste. 
No alligators and other monstrosities to disturb the 
sleep of the dead, for the ocean which once bathed 
its shores and the great gulf which warmed the 
coast is now a frozen mass of ice, open at places but 
sufficiently frozen to obstruct all navigation around 
and about it. 

" We next visited the mouth of that mighty river, 
the Mississippi, that once floated the commerce of a 
mighty nation, and what a surprise to those departed 
souls once living there could they revisit the earth and 
view the river of ice that now fills the space, with no 
vessel afloat or cities dotting its bauks or habita- 
tion of any description or trees or grasses to vary 
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Oe Boene. ^ Oar nut pian to viaw vu OMMnl 
AmerioB. VcgetirtfoBAnn wu ibom Inxuriant 4lit(i 
in tb« Wart IbcHm* TU hbtoty of Ibis 0000*17 hu 
bteo npMtod mora than niy with whidi I am 
wqaalDted. Baftn* the advMit of the wbite mee od 
ttie western hsni^riMie it waa peopled by an ad- 
TaDoed type of driliaed man, and hi the ooana of 
thDe they bMame extinot, laaring traoea of their 
flourwhing axbtcMe. After a sleep of agea oiriHsa- 
tion took a Mart. The Uoited States of Amerioa 
had then readied the hf^water-mark of its at^B- 
menta, and was tottMii^ down the declivity of time, 
whm Central Annerkft -was orowdii^ townids the 
fhiDt and beoame a powerinl nation Gh- one of its 
limited area. Sba baa lost soma ^ her vigor Md 
strength but n still satire and enterprising and is 
one of the oommercial oentres. We next visited 
the ODce famous city of Mexioo. It has pnased 
through two prosperous eras, but is now fast declin- 
ing. Its buildiogs are being forsaken, slowly but 
surfly. The otimate is too cold for the people's 
comfort. A few centuries more and its history will 
be completed. 

" After viewing this portion of the country we 
directed our course southward or rather south- 
easterly and alighted at the mouth of the Amazon 
and then followed its course. Here right under the 
equator it wat delightful, not of course as tropical, 
nor the banks covered with fruit as of yore, but it 
was more like home, on the banks of the Albert 
Nynnza, than where no place upon the face of the 
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earth ia more luxuriant in this epoch. The waters 
were not frozen, tho river wna alive with vessels, and 
fish caught here furnished a good diet for the inhab- 
itants. Wc journeyed farther south Into Brazil and 
passed over the once celebrated city of Rio Juneii'o. 
nothing remain;! except a few ancient ruins built of 
stone to msirk the spot. We passed on and over the 
spot which was once the site of the city of Valparaiso. 
Not even a ruin remains ; the place is known, how- 
ever, by some natural geological formations which 
indicate the spot. We then journeyed northward 
again, and puss over that ancient country of Peru. 
It's a beautiful country. Vegetation is of a healthy 
color and growth. We journeyed farther north- 
ward, crossed Panama, and here ages ago the two 
oceans were connected by an immense canal, where 
a half dozen vessels of large tonnage could pass along 
side through it. We now cross the Pacific and pass 
over the East Indies, and here nature has been as 
generous with its people as anywhere, for ages and 
ages vegetation in all its variety has flourished here, 
in its natural state. There htis been a change, how- 
ever, even here, for what once grew out of doors, is 
now grown under glass, hut what is produced is 
vigorous and thrifty. We nest passed northward 
and touched China. The most southern portion of 
this country is inhabited, yet sparsely, but the middle 
and northern portion became ages ago depopulated, 
as did Japan. Next came Farther India or Siani, 
there nature is moi'e lavish ; as vegetation under glass 
is vigorous and crops are good, the Chinese and 
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UJdftys of old hitve bleached out and are as white sa 
the Oiucasians, with whom they are more or leea 
mixed. We then pused Bootberly over Australia, 
the eztreme nortiierly portion only ia inhabited. 
We then proceeded northerly and toacfaed upon 
India or Hindoostui. ^le sontherly portion hu a 
fur population and lladraa is a commercial ceutre. 
Hie Caucasian raoe are the sole occupants here. 
We made a flying viait to £lgypt and Palestine but 
nothing remained to mark the ^^Ktt of these very 
ancient coontriea, except the miKiDtaiBs and the icy 
rivers within their bordera ; and this, mother, closes 
the history of my journey ." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Africa, although not the centre of civilization, is 
one of the centres. Nowhere on the face of the 
globe did intelligence take a longer step in the 
progress of the age than here. We see no longer 
the African as he was seen in the thirty-fifth epoch. 
He is a native, but amalgamation, civilization and 
education has robbed him of all the national charac- 
teristics of a former age, and he now, in the seventy- 
fifth epoch, takes a front seat among the thinkers of 
his time. Strepe and his mother, Honore, are types 
of the native African. Science, philosophy and the 
arts are studied as much in this epoch as formerly, 
but there has been no advance since the fiftieth 
epoch, as this era reached the high-water-mark of 
applied mechanics and arts and of practical science 
and philosophy. After this age the people held 
their own and no more. The future was speculated 
upon as much in this era as in the distant past, not 
only the spiritual and terrestrial, but the celestial 
received equal attention. 

Academy meetings of advanced thinkers were still 
popular and admittance to them was dearly prized. 
Among the great thinkers of the day was Strepe. 
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e wu) H good speaker and when aDDounced to 
addre3§ the Academy every seat in the t^reiit build- 
ing waA filled. His speciul topic which received 
much Htudy and investigation was the starry beavem 
and the announcement that he was to speak before 
the Academy, on ■' An Inquiry into the Physics uf 
Ihe Sokr System," created a great interest aud « 
orowded audience assembled. 

He ipnke us fullows : 

" Bfathcmatics demonstrate the fact that two and 
two are four, and our reason siinctions it. Mathe- 
iDRtioSt again, formulates the relation of two foci in 
aa ellipse, or an elliptical orbit, to each others hut 
oommoD-sense telU us that if the theory of gravita- 
tion is oorrect the nearer a body jiasses towards the 
8UQ the iii'>re it h ;ittracted tn the latter mass. The 
fact, of course, is borne in mind in considering 
gravitation that the latter is not a property espe- 
cially inherent in a body itself, say the san, attract- 
ing to itself another body, but exists in the relation 
between two bodies, requiring two bodies, at least, 
to create the relation whereby graritatioa is made 
possible. The earth, in December, is at its peri- 
helion, or nearest to the sun ; it then passes in June 
to its aphelion, or some three millions of miles 
farther from the sun ; the eccentricity of the earth's 
orbit, or the difference between its nearest and 
greatest distance from the sun is considerable, but 
exceedingly small compared to the eccentricity of 
the paths or orbits of some comets, a few of which 
having the apbelion of their orbits beyond the fartbert 
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planet in the solar system, while their perihelion 
passes within the orbit of Mercury, the planet near- 
est to the sun, a diflTcrencc between the nearest and 
greatest distance from the sun of nearly three thou- 
sand millions of miles. If Newton's laws of gravita- 
tion are unquestionable, why does not the sun's im- 
mense mass attract the comet into itself, if, as 
claimed, it has power sufficient to attract said comet 
into his realm from a distance beyond even the 
farthest planet ? Precipitate from a tower, or other 
high eminence, a huge block of stone ; it falls to 
the earth, but the latter meets it, and in distance 
just in proportion to the size of the earth to that of 
the stone ; and the only reason that the former body 
does not fall upon the latter instead of the stone 
upon the earth is because the latter is so much larger 
than the former. If, however, the stone were equal 
in size to the earth, they would meet just half way — 
both falling equal distances towards each other ; if, 
further, the stone were proportionally larger than 
the earth, the latter would fall upon the stone, the 
power of attraction being greater in the latter than 
in the former ; and thus the laws of gravitation are 
obeyed. 

«*The moon, although an attendant to the earth, 
and revolving regularly around it, attracts the earth 
to itself, however near its proximity to our globe ; 
the sun although ninety-two millions of miles distant 
from it, while the earth is only the comparatively 
short distance of 239,000 miles therefrom, the solar 
mass is of such immense size, some 355,000 times 
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larger than the earth, its attraction, although at 
vast distance, governs and controls the moon 
movements as much, and some astronomers i 
more, than does the earth, even in its compar 
near proximity to us. It is also well known ai 
astronomers that the planet Jupiter, which is 
eleven hundred times larger in volume thai 
earth, exercises greater control over its moons 
the earth possesses over its attendant, and ' 
Simply that Jupiter is farther removed from 
sun's attraction than the earth, being nearly 
hundred millions miles therefrom, while the eai 
but ninety-two and one-half millions ; and, fui 
more, Jupiter is so immensely large, being 
giant planet of the solar system, he holds ahs 
sway over matter in his realm, embracing mil 
and millions of miles in space about him ; but o 
.;vi| to the comparatively small dimensions of the 

and its nearness to the sun, our planet is oblig 
succumb to the attraction or control of the mam 
solar mass, and be satisfied with the very smal 
narrow realm around it, over which he exercise 
a partial control. 

«* Saturn, still farther removed from the sun 
Jupiter, and nearly as large as the latter, is 
subject to the control or attraction of the sun, a 
course is absolute ruler over a wider extent of i 
than Jupiter, although both are more or less 1 
tary to the immensely greater body, the sun, ai 
which they revolve. The attraction of the sun 
matter in its realm, or solar system, is very 
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manifested in the velocity of the planets around his 
mass. Mercury, the nearest planet to the sun, 
moves around him with the astounding rapidity of 
109,7c^7 miles per hour, the earth moves about him 
at the rate of 68,000 miles per hour, and Neptune, 
the farthest planet from the sun, only 6000 or 8000 
miles per hour. The influence of the sun over the 
most distant planet, it must be perceived, is very 
slight in comparison to the amount exerted over the 
nearer planets, as seen in the rapidity of their 
motion in their several orbits. The first law dis- 
covered by Kepler, **the radius vector of a planet 
describes equal areas in equal times," claims that a 
planet in passing from its aphelion to its perihelion, 
or nearest distance to the suo, the centrifugal assists 
the centripetal force and its velocity is quickened, 
while in its return passage from its perihelion to its 
aphelion, the farthest from the sun^ the centripetal 
opposes the centrifugal force and consequently 
causes the planet to move slower. Let us examine 
this law and ascertain whether both of these phe- 
nomena are due to gravitation, and whether, after all, 
gravitation explains all the motions of bodies in the 
solar system. 

<*The centrifugal and centripetal forces we will 
illustrate by the movements of a horse trained by 
his master in the field ; he is inclined to run in a 
tangent direction, or in a straight line, right away 
from his master, but the long and tight rein checks 
his tangetical or straight course and he is obliged to 
obey partially the centripetal force which is pullinir 
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him towards his master ; or, in other words, the 
master pulling one way and the horse the opposite, 
while in motion, a mean between the two forces or 
directions is the result, and the horse is obliged to 
travel in a circular path or orbit, around the master, 
who holds him in check. While the horse is 
inclined to fly off in a tangent direction, and 
the master still holds him in check with the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces equally opposing 
each other, a mean between the two will result, and 
a circle around the centre of attraction will be de- 
scribed. But suppose the centrifugal force, or the 
horse, gets advantage of the centripetal, or the 
master holding him in check, the result is obvious 
that the horse would travel more in a tangent direc- 
tion. Instead of his path continuing in a circle, it 
would be parabolic or hyperbolic, and the farther the 
horse is removed from his master, though held in 
some check by the long rein, the lef-s control or 
attraction (through the rein) will the master 
exercise over him, and who will also ultimately find 
it utterly impossible to pull him back again, while 
the force or attraction at the centre remains the 
same, or is not increased. 

'* Apply this illustration to a comet travelling 
from the sun, whose centrifugal force has gained the 
advantage over the centripetal and is travelling in a 
tangent direction from the centre of attraction, as in 
the case of the reined horse from his master, if 
gravitation is the sole law that explains its move^- 
ments, how is it possible for the comet when passing 
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SO far away from the centre of attraction and gravita- 
tion, lessening in force in inverse ratio to the square 
of the distance, to return towards the sun? Again, 
if the master, or the centripetal force, proved to be 
the stronger, the horse when travelling in a circle as 
first described, would be drawn towards the master, 
and the nearer the horse is drawn to the centre of 
attraction (the master) the less will be the resisting 
force of the former, and the greater the control of 
the latler over him, until at last the horse is narrowed 
into direct contact with him : and if the source of 
attraction, instead of being a man, was an ocean, 
the horse would fall in and be absorbed by the 
ocean mass. Now apply this illustration to a comet 
whose centripetal force has gained the advantage 
over the centrifugal and is being drawn towards the 
centre of attraction, the sun, as in the case of the 
reined horse to his master or the ocean mass, and 
drawn so near by the power of the sun's attraction, 
as has been observed by some astronomers, that it 
has just barely escaped touching the sun's mass in 
passing around it ; if gravitation in this instance is 
the only law that governs its movements, how is it 
possible for the comet when drawn by the sun's 
immense attraction almost into its enormous mass 
(the attraction and control of the latter over the 
former increasing in proportion to the square of the 
distance of the comet in its approach to the sun) to 
entirely escape being drawn into the sun's mass and 
absorbed, as in the instance of the horse into the 
ocean mass just mentioned? 
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*' We find, however, instead of this result, that 
the comet at this near proximity is repelled with an 
immense force away from the sun's mass into 
space with great velocity, {massing in some instances 
beyond the farthest planet in the solar system. 
This force is certainlv not one of attraction or 
gravitation, but one diametriciilly opposite, and 
what this force is concerns our present inquir3\ It 
has been said, that the- cause of every unex- 
plained phenomenon is most sure to be ascribed to 
electricity, but I do not know as one must necessa- 
rily be forever debarred from using this immense 
and thoroughly universal force in the explanation of 
certain phenomena because some speculative enthu- 
siasts use it in common in the explanation of all 
their ideal schemes. Sufficient is it to know that 
certain facts exist ; that a comet in approaching and 
nearin<r the .sun, with its tail followinix it, the latter 
ninety millions of miles in length, thinner or less 
condensed than the head, was immediately repulsed 
by the sun and switched around in the opposite 
direction, and as the comet rounded the sun and 
HM-eded therefrom, the tail, instead of following the 
comet as when approaching the sun, preceded it. 
To what is this repulsive action in the sun due? 
We know very well that it is due to electricity, as 
no other force in nature possesses this repulsiveness 
to any noticeable extent. 

'* Prc'sent to the prime conductors of our electrical 
plate machines some pith balls ; they are at first 
attracted, and when sufficiently charged with positive 
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electricity they are repelled ; the law of electrical 
force being that a body possessing less than the 
average amount of electricity, or, properly speaking, 
is negatively electrified, when it comes in contact, 
or nearly so, with a body possessing an excess of 
ether or electricity, or, correctly speaking, positive- 
ly electrified, the excess of electricity in the positive 
passes into the lesser electrified body, the negative, 
until the latter receives the excess from the positive^ 
or the equilibrium between the two is restored, and 
both become equally or positively electrified ; and 
when this equality takes place, or both are electrified 
alike, a repulsion to each other occurs, as is mani- 
fested by the pith-ball when coming in contact with 
the prime conductor, it is immediately expelled by 
becoming positively electrified. 

*<The sun contains unquestionably an enormous 
amount of electricity ; the earth, it is well known, is 
largely charged with it as illustrated by the tele- 
graph. In the early history of telegraphy a ** line " 
consisted of two wires, a thousand miles, more or 
less, in length ; one wire from the battery to its 
destination, and another, what is called a return 
wire, to make the circuit or connections complete. 
But it was at length ascertained that the earth 
possessed an immense amount of electricity, and by 
sinking a copper plate at both ends of the line in the 
earth it was thouo^ht the earth mio^ht answer for the 
return wire, and thus the expense of one wire for 
thousands and thousands of miles be saved. The 
experiment proved successful, and but one wire was 
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used in most telegraph lines, thus demonstrating 
that the eai*th is a great storehouse of electricity. 
It is also well knowu among electricians that 
lightning, or the electric spark, passes from the 
earth to the clouds, as well as from the clouds to 
the earth ; if the latter is negatively electrified and 
the former positively, the lightning passes from the 
clouds to the earth ; if the earth is positive, contain- 
ing an excess, electricity, or the electric spark, 
passes from the earth to the clouds. Now, if the 
earth, a small speck in size in comparison to the 
great sun (some 1,000,000 times' in volume and 
355 ,000 in mass larger) , contains so great a store of 
electricity, what may we expect of the sun if the 
quantity increases in proportion to the increase of 
size? and also bearing in mind that the intensely 
heated or thermal condition of the sun would render 
it a greater storehouse of this force, in proportion to 
its size, than the earth. 

*• Another evidence demonstrates the fact that the 
sun is a great storehouse of electricity. Variations 
of the magnetic needle on the earth have been re- 
corded. Some years the variations have been very 
great, and some years much smaller; a record, also, 
of the occurrence of the spots on the sun has been 
kept, and the magnitude of the phenomenon is found 
to correspond in both instances. Magnetism and 
electricity are difficult to separate. In keeping a 
record of the appearance of the aurora borealis, it 
was ascertained that the maximum and minimum of 
intensity for the same number of years correspond 
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in a remarkable degree to the solar spots and varia> 
tions of the needle, and the cause of the aurora was 
conceded by most physicists to be due to electricity ; 
hence, as the solar spots and the aurora borealis ap- 
peared about the same time, and with equal inten- 
sity, it was fair to presume that the solar spots were 
largely due to electricity, or electrical action or dis- 
turbances in the sun's own mass. We know that 
there have been tremendous disturbances and explo- 
sions in, or on, the sun, that enormous quantities of 
gaseous matter were ejected or expelled therefrom, 
and extending from the sun's limb or edge, hundreds 
of thousands of miles, travelling in the shape of 
clouds around the sun at the immense velocity of two 
hundred and seventy miles per second, and if it re- 
ceived a repulsive impulse or attains a velocity over 
these figures, the mass will pass beyond the con- 
trol of the sun and never return. 

** Apply this electrical force to the comet. It ap- 
proaches the sun by the force of gravitation, electric- 
ity or magnetism (the magnetic storms and varia- 
tion of the needle coinciding with the solar spots 
prove the sun's close relation with magnetism), as 
the comet nears the solar mass, it being negatively 
electrified, it receives a portion of the excess of 
electricity in the sun, sufficient to keep it travelling 
around and from falling into the sun's mass, and 
when it becomes thoroughly charged with positive 
electricity it is expelled or repulsed with great force 
into space in a tangetical direction, and if the re- 
pulsive force given it is excessively great it will de- 
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Rcrihc II i^jiintlKilic or hyperbolic patb, aad, perhapa, 
Dover raluru to thu rugiun of Uic auu or solar eyitem 
Agiiin, at leuat not for thousands of yean ; if the re- 
puUive force given it 18 not ao great it will describe 
an olllptiuul path, and, aa in Bome inetanceg, oot 
pUHit tieynnd the planet of Jnpiter, or with others, as 
Halloy'a comet, will p«as but little beyond the fer- 
thc»t planet, Neptune, and when the repulsive force 
roi'oivcd, or exce«8 of electricity (positive electric- 
ity), it expended, the ann's attraction exercises its 
ountrul ovor the iioniet und draws it again ia the di- 
rootion of the aolar tnuss, to be as;ain positively 
charged with electricity, as it circuits partially 
around thu buu, und repelled as before into space, ] 
dtiAoribing regularly an elliptical or elongated orbit ' 
around the huh, Whiit i* true of the comets must be 
true of the planets, for all of them are attracted 
more or less towards the snn in tbeir orbital motions 
and also repelled with equal force." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Marvelo, whom we left in the death chamber and 
who had shown some signs of life, fell into a trance 
again. 

A day and a night passed and he had not awak- 
ened, another day and night and he still slept ; no 
food or drink did he take, they could not arouse him. 
He breathed, but no other evidence of life was mani- 
fest. A week passed and the trance continued, and 
still another, with no signs of awakening. Honore 
and Strepe marvelled, the neighbors wondered. 
Everything that could be done was done. They 
must wait. Three weeks passed and four, on the 
thirty -second day a change was manifest, his lips 
moved, his eyes opened, he made an attempt to 
speak, but could not, he passed his hand to his wife 
who clasped it. He then made signs for some drink 
and nourishment. It was given him. He began to 
revive slowly, very slowly. Days passed on and he 
could neither walk nor talk. A season sped by and 
still another ere his complete recovery. 

** Marvelo," said Honore, ** now that you have 
recovered from your singular attack can you tell us 
something of the experience that you were passing 
through. Were you at all conscious?" 
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*' But very slightly," said Marvelo. *' I was en- 
tirely helpless. It was a strange experience. It 
seemed like a dream and yet it was not a dream. 
It was real. I was cold, very cold and do not 
receive sufficient warmth yet. The earth is cold 
and growing colder, but very little heat is received 
from the sun. I shall not be able to stand it long 
and but few generations will pass ere life in all its 
forms will become extinct upon the earth. 

" By the way, Honore, during my trance every- 
thing was revealed to me. I must have lived here 
ages ago, for all of the experiences and trials in that 
period passed before mo in my trance, and I believe 
they were actual and real. Why not? In the future 
life we will look back and recall the scenes of life 
here on the earth. We do not remember when we 
were born but we were born, and we cannot in the 
slightest degree recall the stirring scenes in the first 
year of our life, but it was real." 

*' And do you mean to say," said Honore, <* that 
we are re-incarnated ? " 

" No," answered Marvelo, ** not everyone, only a 
few, very few. After you have heard the blighted 
experience that fell to my lot when on the earth, and 
which some day I may narrate to you, you will 
not wonder at my desire to try my chances for a 
better time again. It is not impossible that departed 
spirits in course of time (and time is lost in eternity) 
inhabit other spheres or planets and a very few who 
did not have much of a chance while here have a 
longing desire to get upon the earth again. Most 
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departed souls choose to march on and on and take 
their abode among and on other worlds. It is a 
matter of choice, not compulsive. To enter a lower 
order of creation upon the earth would be repulsive 
and altogether out of line of progressive develop- 
ment and hence impossible." 

** I cannot," said Honore, ** understand re-incar- 
nation." 

** Well, my dear," her husband replied, ** nearly 
all things in life, on the earth and throughout the 
universe are made up of circles. The planet which 
we inhabit is a circle and so is our vision, as we stand 
upon the earth, bounded by a circle, the horizon." 

** Why is this? " inquired Honore. 

** Because," her husband replied, ** if your vision 
is unobstructed, the extent of view is equidistant, 
whether you look at the north, south, east or west; 
you occupying the centre, the length of vision is the 
same and of course a circle around you is the result, 
and so it is with objects upon the earth. How would 
a square horse look, or man or fish or any other 
animal ; the forms of all the animal kingdom are 
rounded or circular. So it is throughout the vegeta- 
ble kingdom: take the tree, the potato, the corn- 
stalk and the ear of corn, — the plant and even the 
seed are rounded or circular. The raindrop is cir- 
cular and so are all drops of liquid. Take the uni- 
verse, what would you think of a square moon or 
sun and starry heavens, how would a square star 
look? No, everything in the firmament is circular, 
even the orbits or paths of the earth, moon and 

14 
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planets perform a circle and the same is true of all 
the other stars. The North star, the pole, or present 
centre of our starry vault, around which all of our stars 
apparently travel in their nightly march, performs a 
circle. Even our storms upon the earth's sur&ce 
travel in cycles or circles. K then this is the law of 
the universe, is it not probable that the spirit of man 
<5an obey the same law and travel or move in cycles ? 
As his body is rounded it is possible that the devel- 
opment of his spirit may be. Man cannot compre- 
hend the growth of spirit throughout eternity, where 
the extent of time is no factor in the movement. Is it 
not more rational to consider that the same universal 
law of cycles or circles can round the march of spirit 
or its development and bring it in its cycle around 
again within the sphere of the earth in the course of 
ages, from whence it apparently started, or if not the 
earth, some other planet inhabited? Like the eccen- 
tricity of a comet's orbit, some of them having para- 
bolic orbits, making their appearance in our heavens 
in their cycle around us only once in a century or 
centuries, or as in a hyperbolic comet, constantly 
moving through space, returns only once in several 
hundred thousand years. The re-introduction of 
souls to earth in their cyclic journey through eternity 
I cannot explain or comprehend, any more than I 
can how a living soul or spirit appears and makes 
itself manifest in the inception and birth of an 
infant." 

** In the beginning of this discussion," said Honore, 
'* you stated that while in the trance all of your former 
life was presented to you." 
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** 1 did," answered Marvelo, ** it occurred ages 
ago. Thank heaven ! the world is progressing and 
the barbarisms of the past are buried out of sight, 
save in the history of the earth's development. 

** I was a negro, born here in the heart of Africa, 
not far from where we now live and how changed is 
everything. Then it was the centre of heathenism 
and barbarism, now it is the paradise of culture and 
intelligence. Wild animals roamed the region about 
here abundantly. Pelicans and cranes four or five 
feet in height were sporting about the shore, water 
fowl, wild geese and ducks fed quietly about us, 
elephants of gigantic size would crush the young 
trees and bushes as they passed over them, lions, 
tigers, leopards, panthers, droves of hyenas and 
enormous snakes abounded. Sometimes great over- 
flows of water would cause them to retreat into our 
villages and woe to our people when this danger was 
thrust upon us. Our food was limited to few vari- 
eties, no vegetables except the onion ; no fruit culti- 
vated except a few limes. No wheat or rice was 
grown, but instead a small grain which was boiled and 
fat poured over it. This was a luxury in those times. 
Our manufactured goods consisted chiefly of cotton 
cloth, colored with indigo. After it was steeped 
three times in indigo it was spread out on the trunk 
of a tree and beaten with mallets of wood, which 
gave it a gloss that was very brilliant. The cur- 
rency in our region was made of iron and also coral, 
amber and glass beads were used. The Sultan was 
our ruler, and honey, leopard skins and slaves were 
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offered to him as a tribute. In our battles with 
neighboring tribes we fought nearly naked, wearing 
a skin only around the loins. The arrows of the 
enemy were kept off largely by a shield, they were 
poisoned on the tip end and when they pierced an 
enemy death was sure to ensue. We went forward in 
a body with our spears, a number of pickets marched 
in front and with a furious war-cry we charged the 
enemy ; the clashing of the spears against their shields 
added to the fu-ry of the scene and victory or death 
resulted. Our fortifications were peculiar, a number 
of holes, broad and deep, were dug into the earth. 
The surface was carefully covered with sods and 
grass and so concealed were these holes that it was 
almost impossible to detect them. When the enemy 
rode along on their camels, if they stepped on these 
traps the camel and the rider dropped to the bottom 
of the hole on sharp pointed stakes which made it all 
the more difficult for either to escape. For our 
chiefs we held a blind and superstitious veneration. 
The form of government was despotic. Our mon- 
arch maintained a great number of wives, which he 
often boasted would reach hand in hand across the 
kingdom. Our camps consisted of a number of 
huts, presenting the appearance of beehives, with 
streets running around them." 



CHAPTER VII. 

** We were celebrating on the island," said Mar- 
velo, ** our chiefs birthday. Men and women par- 
ticipated; drums were beating, music and dancing 
were in the order for the day. We ate, drank and 
were merry. I was seated by my cousin, helping 
her to some of the luxuries of the table when we 
were startled and terrified by the approach of armed 
men. 

** Instinctively we knew what they were and what 
they were there for. An African, a negro, when he 
discovers a body of armed strangers approaching 
stealthily towards him knows they are slave catchers. 
We scattered and lied for our lives, we gained the 
woods and hid in caves and other places of conceal- 
ment, and after several days' search our would-be 
captors left the island and sailed away for other 
ports. 

*' We left the island and took up our abode on 
another, where we built huts and felt safe and secure 
in our new homes. I was appointed chief. We 
were a contented and docile people and were much 
attached to our relatives and friends. We were 
happy, but alas ! it was of short duration. A ship 
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was anchored on the coast; a company of armed 
men landed and approached. Terrified we fled 
hither and thither. There were no caves on this 
island to conceal ourselves. They burned our huts 
and destroyed our food. They gave us chase and 
captured a few of our number and carried them in 
chains to their ship. Every day they came on shore 
and succeeded in capturing a few ; to resist them was 
death to us, for we could do nothing with our spears 
and arrows in open field against their rifles at long 
range. At length they succeeded in capturing most 
of the inhabitants of the island numbering about two 
hundred, including women and children. The maimed 
and the sick were left behind, also the aged, as they 
were of no use to them and would not bring a pay- 
ing price. The latter begged that those who had 
the care of them might remain for they would perish 
without them, but it was of no avail, — not a spark 
of humanity was manifested. The heart-rending 
cries of the aged and sick remaining and their 
kindred on the slave-ship were terrible to hear. I 
was not captured with the others, for I succeeded in 
keeping from their view in ray hiding place ; at last 
when two of them espied me, I sallied forth with 
my spear. I plunged it into one and he fell pros- 
trate before me ; the other I grappled, it was life or 
death between us. He drew his pistol from his belt> 
pointed it to my breast, but just as he was about to 
pull the trigger my hand clutched his throat and 
with a herculean grasp I choked him and fled. I 
dropped my spear and clung to my boomerang. I 
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was discovered ruDDing and was pursued. I ran 
towards the coast and as I reached it, I turned about 
and threw a boomerang at my nearest pursuer, it 
struck him in the abdomen and he fell. I had one 
left and aimed it at the next, he dodged it and it fell 
harmless to the ground ; he and his fellows kept on. 
I dove into the water, and came up to the surface 
sixty yards distant, as soon as my head was exposed 
I saw them level their rifles at me. I dove again 
and remaining under as long as possible I arose to 
the surface and this time I was shot in the arm, and 
made slow progress in getting along. A canoe was 
on the shore, it was manned by three men, they 
rowed towards me, one of them approaching aimed 
his pistol at my head and threatened death if I re- 
sisted. I knew they did not care to kill me, for I 
was large and muscular, quick and courageous and 
that made me chief. I would bring a large price as a 
slave, hence they did their best to capture me alive. 
As they came up with me with their canoe and were 
about to pull me in, I caught hold of the side, 
ostensibly, to pull myself in, but mustering all the 
strength I had within me I jerked the boat and she 
capsized, and my three pursuers went down. I left 
them to their fate and swam for the shore as no one 
was visible at the time, but as I neared it three of 
the gang put in an appearance ; they had observed, 
it seems, from a distance the capsizing of the boat 
and made haste to the rescue ; by this time I was 
pretty well exhausted and as I gained the shore, 
being without a weapon, I ran from my pursuers, 
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but a ball shot through my leg brought me to the 
ground captured. I was put in irons and taken to 
the slave-ship and amid the cries and wailings of the 
aged and sick on shore and their friends aboard, the 
ship sailed and we were upon the deep. I was care- 
fully nursed, and in the course of time my wounds 
healed. 

** Our destination was Brazil. The slave trade at 
this time was enormous. A company in England, 
sanctioned by the King, agreed to supply the 
West Indies plantations alone with 3000 negroes 
annually." 

** What," said Honore, *' 3000 negroes annually! 
Is it possible that among civilized nations such in- 
human atrocities were allowed? " 

*'They were, and for many years," answered 
Marvelo. **Why 3000 negroes were but a trifle. 
Something like 200,000 were captured from Africa 
annually, conveyed and sold to some of the most 
civilized nations on the globe. 

*' But to return to my story : I was an eye wit- 
ness and know whereof I speak. We were crowded 
like cattle into the hold of the ship. Wo met a 
Portuguese vessel bound for Brazil with 1100 slaves, 
500 of whom died of disorders contracted by poor 
ventilation and the excessive heat of the tropics, and 
probably a greater part of the remainder did not 
long survive their arrival in port. As our ship 
approached the equinoctial line a frightful malady 
broke out. At first the symptoms were slight, 
little more than a redness of the eyes ; this being 
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confined to the slaves it was ascribed to want of air 
in the hold, and the narrow space between decks, 
into which so large a number of these unhappy 
beings were crowded. It was thought to be due in 
some measure also to the scarcity of water, which 
had thus early began to be felt. By the surgeon's 
advice, therefore, we were allowed for the first time 
to breathe purer air upon the deck, where we were 
brought one after another ; but many of my people 
being so homesick and seasick no sooner found they 
were at liberty than they threw themselves into the 
sea, locked in each other's arms, in the vain hope 
known to prevail among them of thus being swiitly 
transported to their homes. With a view of counter- 
acting this propensity the captain ordered several 
who were stopped in the attempt to be shot or 
hanged in the sight of us, but this terrible example 
was not suflScient to deter them, and it became nec- 
essary once more to confine us in the hold. We 
were attacked by a disease known as the virulent 
ophthalmia, and it spread with irresistible rapidity 
among^the slaves, — all of us were seized with it. 

'* The crew were next attacked, the resources of 
medicine were unavailing ; our sufferings and the num- 
ber of the blind daily increased. The consternation 
on board our ship became general ; thirty- six of the 
captives having become totally blind were thrown 
into the sea and drowned in order to save the ex- 
pense of supporting slaves rendered unsalable. At 
length we reached Brazil in the most wretched con- 
dition. The only one of the crew who escaped the 
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disease had thus been enabled to steer the vessel 
into port, and he caught it three days after our 
arrival ; thirty-nine of the remainder of my fellow- 
captives had become totally blind, and many others, 
including myself, had lost one eye. The captain 
and four sailors each lost an eye ; yet so strong was 
the thirst for money that in the following year the 
vessel was again commissioned and the same com- 
mander sailed in her to ravage the hamlets of Africa 
unappalled by the horrors through which he had 
passed." 

*' Was not your ship," said Honore, **an ex- 
ceptional case of hardships ; can it be possible that 
there ever was a period in the earth's existence when 
its inhabitants were so cruel and inhuman ? " 

** Yes, my dear, those cruelties were common in 
that age, the thirst for gold was so intense. Of 
course, in this epoch, the seventy-fifth, the moral 
and religious nature of man is so changed, and his 
intelligence, generosity and humanity are so great, 
vou cannot realize that these monstrosities in human 
conduct ever existed, but history will substantiate 
every word I say." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



•* Many years after my landing in Bi'azil, I met an 
African who was captured in tbe aame manner as we 
were, but gained his liberty, and unfortunately was 
captured again. His case was worse than ours; on 
hie first trip he was conveyed in a French vessel, and 
an English war-ship gave them chase, and boarded 
her. It was at that timo against the law to capture 
and carry slaves, but it was done novertheiess. The 
captain admitted to the English commander that he 
formerly was engaged in the slave trade, but denied 
that he had any slaves on board at present, declar- 
ing that he had been plundered of his cargo, The 
English officers, however, observed that the French 
seamen appeared agitated and alarmed, and this led 
to an examination of the hold; nothing was found 
and they would have dismissed the Frenchman with 
the belief that the captain's B-tory was true, had not 
a sailor chanced to strike n cask and heard or 
fancied he heard a faint voice within. The cask 
waa opened and two negro girls were found there in 
the last stage of suffixiation. An investigation now 
took place and it was ascertained that they belonged 
to a cargo of fourteen slaves, whom the French 
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captain had captured. This led to d new search of 
the slave-ship, when a platform was discovered 
under which the slaves were stored in a space 
twenty-three inches in height. To avoid suspicion 
and detection the captain of the slave-ship on seeing 
the English man-of-war in the distance approaching 
threw overboard twelve casks, containing twelve 
slaves and left them to their fate. Our craft on 
touching the coast of Brazil sailed up the river Par- 
nahuba and then up its tributary Gorguea. We 
then embarked and were conveyed to the diamond 
districts in the province of Matto Grosso. I will 
not trouble you with a recital of my life spent in 
slavery ; sufficient is it to say that I passed through 
the same experience, the same trials, the same 
suflTerings, as thousands of other slaves, with which 
history has made you familiar, with one exception 
however, I would not be whipped.'* 

'* How could you prevent it? " asked Honore. 

*'My pride would not allow it. As I told 
you I was chief of my tribe when here in Africa, 
and to whip a chief before his people on the 
plantation was too much. As a slave I cared not 
to live and would fight to death's door before 
I would be whipped. I was too valuable to my 
owner to be killed ; I worked willingly and well, 
but I could not stand an insult. We were working 
one day in the diamond fields ; you may not know 
that in searching for diamonds we have to work 
among coarse gravel and pebbles, which are scat- 
tered upon a bed-rock, at the bottom of a stream, 
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^hich was worked in the dry season when the water 
i^eased to flow. The gravel is removed into a shed» 
in which boxes are placed and there it remains until 
bhe wet season begins, and then through these boxes 
El small stream of water runs to wash the gravel. A 
elave stands at each box and works the gravel over, 
cashing out all the impurities. Overseers are 
stationed in each shed to carefully watch the move- 
ments of the slaves and see that they do not conceal 
any diamonds. My cousin, a good and beautiful 
girl, was working at a box adjoining mine. It is the 
practice that when a slave finds a diamond weighing 
seventeen and a half carats to give that slave its 
liberty. Of course it was very rare that a slave 
would find as good a one and especially so in the 
fields of our district, for here the diamonds found 
were not large, but were of the purest water and 
have a more brilliant lustre than any diamonds in 
Brazil ; but once in a great while they were found 
and with it the slave's freedom. It was a find that 
all slaves through a lifetime prayed for. Well, 
one stormy day when the air was full of melancholy, 
the wind whistling through the trees with a moan, I 
was thinking of happy days at home. I glanced at 
my cousin at work by my side ; how I pitied her t 
Work, work, work, she was working her life out; 
emaciated and weak, it was difficult for her to com- 
plete her day's work, she suffered. I proposed to 
the overseer that I should do her work, and mine, 
that she might get a rest, but the cruel man said no I 
that I had got to work like the devil any way. All 
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at once I beard a scream, not like one coming of 
pain, but of joy- I turned to my right and beheld a 
rough diamond in my cousin's hand ; it was a big 
one. I at once saw the poor girl had secured her 
liberty. I was overjoyed. A slave at the next box 
observed the find and in an instant stealthily 
snatched it from my cousin's grasp and dropped 
it into his box ; the thief saw me go for it and 
snatched it up again. As quick as thought I 
clutched him and hurled him to the ground, strug- 
gling for the diamond. Overseers have favorites 
and the thief was his favorite. He told me to get 
up. I obeyed and then appealed to him and said 
that the diamond was found by my cousin ; that I 
saw the thief snatch it from her and prayed that he 
should compel him to return it. The overseer said 
it was false, he saw Pete (the thief) take it out of 
his box, and it was his find, and should be 
entitled to his liberty. At this my cousin fell to the 
ground in a swoon, it was a terrible blow to her, 
poor girl, with liberty in her grasp, to be stolen by 
a miserable thief. She revived and prayed to the 
overseer, with tears streaming down her cheeks, to 
return the diamond. He commanded her to keep 
quiet, and told her if she dared again to claim the 
finding of that diamond, he would whip her to 
within an inch of her life. She could not, poor girl, 
keep silent and she moaned again about the loss. 
At this the overseer with fire in his eyes raised his 
whip to strike her. I saw the act and with the 
strength of a lion and the ferocity of a tiger, I 
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sprang upon him, and in an instant we were tum- 
bling upon the ground. I clutched his throat and 
would have strangled him, had he not begged to be 
released, promising he would not whip her, but 
before I arose I was seized by another overseer who 
rushed to the scene and by the efforts of both I was 
bound in ropes and led into the presence of my 
owner. He was informed by the overseers of my 
insubordination and notwithstanding my explana- 
tion, it was decided that I should be severely 
whipped on the following morning. 

. ** Morning came, but during the night I did what 
I could with my strong teeth to weaken the ropes 
with which I was bound. I did not succeed in 
separating them, but I made quite a gash in one. I 
was led out by the two overseers who were to 
administer the whipping. They stripped me of my 
clothes and were about tying me to the tree, when 
with a mighty wrench I broke the rope that fastened 
me and with the bound of a leopard I gave one of 
the overseers a blow from my fist which sent him 
headlong into the dust, and as the other was about 
seizing me I gave him a blow between the eyes 
which sent him tumbling over his prostrate friend. 
I did not tarry to see what could be done to revive 
these poor unfortunates, for as they lay quiet I 
thought it best to see what could be done for myself 
and I struck a bee-line for liberty. I aimed for the 
woods and succeeded in getting into the midst of 
them, but soon I heard that sound, which is the 
dread of the slave, it was from the blood-hound. I 
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turned and saw him approaching, there was but one ; 
I dodged here and there and was lost to his view 
but it was no use, he scented me, and turning about 
we met ; he lowered and with jaws wide open, in one 
bound, he sprang, but before his huge teeth were 
fastened upon me my hand was in his mouth, 
clasped around his tongue I held it like a vice, and 
with the strength of a Samson I started it from its 
roots ; the dog released his hold and with an un- 
earthly yell he retreated as fast as his legs would 
allow him. My purpose now was to strike for 
Bolivia and for liberty. It would take days to 
reach it, but by hiding and sleeping during the day 
and travelling by night, living on tropical fruits, I 
thought it possible to accomplish my purpose. Day 
after day I neared the end, and no great obstacle 
seemed to obstruct my path. I at last realized that 
I could not be far from the line dividing the two 
countries. But a few hours more and I should 
reach the goal and be a free man. 

<« What's that? with bated breath I screamed; a 
man on horseback at full speed was approaching me. 
I was horror stricken I it was my master. With one 
foot almost on the threshold of liberty, must I lose 
it, to be caught, returned and whipped mercilessly? 
It was liberty or death to me ; a thought as swift as 
lightning struck me. I had upon my shoulders and 
back an old cape. It was lined with bright red. 
As the horse and rider approached within a few 
rods of me, I snatched my cape and shook it in the 
air, with the red lining towards the horse. The 
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beast reared and plunged with fright and threw my 
pursuer heavily upon the ground ; the horse ran and 
BO did I, neither I nor the horse looked to the right 
or left, we left our master prostrate. How I ran, I 
almost flew. I had been on the border years be- 
fore, and knew the boundary marks. I eould see 
them now, a few moments more and I should reach 
them. I sprang forward, leap after leap. I looked 
behind and with another leap I struck the soil of 
freedom and was a free man, and then I looked up 
to God and with my heart full of joy and gratitude 
I poured my thanks out to Him and went on my 
way. A twelve month more and a rebellion broke 
out in Brazil. I then thought there might be a 
chance for my cousin to gain her liberty. The 
rebellion extended from the borders of Bolivia 
towards the interior of my former country. Will- 
ing to risk my chances, I joined the rebels with 
only one thought and that thought was to free my 
dear cousin. The civil war was progressing and 
the rebels were carrying everything before them. 
They had nearly reached the diamond fields where 
my cousin was working and where I had worked. 
I fought as I never fought before ; all the forces that 
both sides could muster were pitched against each 
other in this battle, both fought like tigers, but the 
rebels were victorious and our enemies fled. The 
slaves in the diamond fields ran toward us, they 
knew our forces were their friends. How eagerly 
did I watch to see my cousin. I looked here and 
there among the fleeing slaves, but I could not see 
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her ; at last I hurried to the rear, where two or three 
were straggling along, but she was not there. I 
hastened farther on, and in the distance I espied an 
object sitting by the side of the road ; I ran — it was 
none other than my poor cousin. Weak and weary 
she could go no farther. I clasped her to my 
breast and lifting her in my arms I carried her to 
my tent. For bravery in the field I had been pro- 
moted to a captaincy. The rebellion ended, and 
Dinah (for that was her name) gained her freedom. 
We wedded. A year or more after that event I 
was attacked with the yellow fever and died 
suddenly ; so you see my advent upon the earth at 
that time was not enjoyable or profitable. Then 
barbarism was on the rampant, and I had to meet it ; 
now peace and good will is the ruling element and I 
shall enjoy it and profit by the experience as I 
could not before." 

** Well," said Honore, ** you have taken rather a 
cold time for it." 

•* True," said Marvelo, ** but it is better to be late 
than never." 



CHAPTEK IX. 



At Tibesty , situated in the central portion of 
the Great Desert of Sahara , and near the northern 
boundary of the Torrid zone, are the ruins of a 
nearly deserted city where the former inhabitants 
have either died or migrated to a more southern 
clime, the cold bad become so intense it was impos- 
sible to longer endure it. There were some excep- 
tions however, where extreme hardiness allowed 
now and then a family to remain. There was no 
vegetation here and little could be grown under 
glass. Even under the equator nothing but a few 
stunted birch, alder, willows, mosses, fuugi and 
lichens grew. The only animal food they could 
secare wits what could be obtained in lakes, and in 
the sea under the equator. Of course to obtain a 
living with these obstacles to encounter became 
difficult, for in the interior of the continent, away 
from lat^e lakes and the coasts, the distance added 
to the cost. Again, food of this description was 
becoming scarcer as the increasing cold was bring- 
ing the limits of open water gndually into smaller 
areas. In this desolate city that once contained 
500,000 souls, there were now only a half dozen 
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&milies containing in all twenty-four persons. One 
of these families had consumed the last morsel of 
food. Their love of home was so great, they failed 
to seek a warmer clime. Others had left, but these 
remaining families had persuaded themselves, that 
it was better to remain at home and die, than to 
leave and then very likely die among strangers. 

The family referred to were out of fuel to warm 
them. There were no trees to get fuel from, nor 
coal to burn in this age as it had become exhausted. 
Their artificial heat was obtained from the oxygen 
of the water, and where that was. frozen, it was 
obtained from the air; hydrogen was also secured 
and used. These elements were separated on a 
large scale by chemists and compounded slightly 
with such other elements as would make them safe 
and useful, and then used for the cooking of food 
and warming dwellings, conservatories and out- 
houses. From the want of food they did not 
possess the strength to make fuel to burn. One of 
the family was a three-year-old child. It was 
weakly and its cries for food were terrible to hear. 
The father went in search of something, but failed. 
Then the child grew cold and moaned for warmth. 
The houses were built of stone and the mortar was 
compounded from the earth, hence no fuel could be 
obtained from deserted houses. The father made 
an effort to make some fuel of oxygen, but in the 
absence of food this did not give the poor child 
strength and it wasted away and died, and ultimate- 
ly one by one the entire family passed to the other 
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life. The remaining five families followed them 
before the close of the year, and Tibesty, the once 
flourishing city of the Great Sahara, was no more ; 
it was the city of the dead, and what was true of 
Tibesty soon became true of all tho cities and towns 
throughout the once Great Desert, and desolation 
did not stay its hand here, but passed through the 
entire belt of the Torrid zone circling the globe. 
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CHAPTER I. 



This is the one hundredth epoch, and the end of 
life upOD our globe, not only^ of man, but the entire 
animal and vegetable kingdom. The moon has bad 
its day, when ita entiifl surface is supposed to have 
been inhabited, but long betbre any form of life de- 
veloped upon our planet and before man, the la«t 
phase of animal life appeared, the moon was in its 
dotage and lifo there became extinct. This is 
proven, as far aa man can prove anything so distant, 
in two hypotheses; first, the moon being some four 
times smaller in diameter thnn the earth, it did uot 
take as long to cool off, condense and become suf- 
ficiently solid at its surface to support life. Then 
again no astronomer has been able to discover with 
the most powerful telescope any water or air about 
or on the moon, and this fact is again confirmed by 
the occultation of a fixed star, between which and us 
the moon passes, no dimness of tho star ia observed 
as it approaches and passes seemingly behind the 
moon. If there was air surrounding it ns with us, 
that dimness would be observed as the star appar- 
ently passes through it. If there was water it could 
be seen. So will the earth ripen, and water and air 
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dissipate into space, and life muet then b 
tinct as upon the inouD. Perhaps it is possibla 
Boine of my readera are not sufficiently familiaK 
the accepted theory of the formation of the | 
system to make plain to thorn the argumunt wbi 
to follow m these pages, hence an explanation. 

Most scientists are agreed in the opinion thai 
globe which we inhabit, originated from a nebi^ 
gaseous mass similar to the nebula in various at 
constellations, which can easily be seen on a | 
night through any small telescope, appearing liloj 
tunt clouds. This nebula comprised the entire j 
system, with the sun for its centre, and its i 
edge, Neptune's orbit, being 2.862,000,000 i 
distant from the sun, and the diameter of i^ 
Bome 5,700,000,000 miles, gives us a partial ijj 
the immcuse size of the great nebula, gaseous B 
which extended throughout the system menti^ 
At last in the process of time the molecules op] 
tides composing the nebula are disturbed, aM 
tion takes place in form of rings from the coj 
mass, the sun. These rings finally break, an^ 
separate ratiases of each are attracted towards aj 
tral mass ; in the path of each ring, a globe is he| 
together, a separate existence is given to a; 
planet in our system, and each speeds in its { 
around the central mass, the sun. The eartl^ 
though separated, is yet a gaseous, cloudy, v% 
like mass, but the heat which holds its partic^ 
the gaseous state is partly expended or radiated! 
space, and in losing a portion of its 1 
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sation takes placo, the ma.s3 contracts, becomea 
smaller, it is couverted into a liquid, tlie aacne as 
the vapor of tiie atmospliere is converted into rain 
through the same cooling i>roce3s. In the conver- 
sion of this great gaseous into a liquid, it takes the 
form of a round globe, the same as a rain-drop 
formed above. This ia the Law of all liquids form- 
ing in the air, to assume the shape of a globe or a 
xotindod mass. In progress of time the surface of 
this liquid globe has expended a considerable por- 
tion of its heat into space, and a thin crust is grad- 
ually formed, a scoria, light as ashes, and porous, 
similar to the scoria found on the side of a volcano 
after eruption ; it continues to grow more solid, like 
the lava which, flowing from the active volcano in a 
liquid state down the mountain aide, condenses, and 
ultimately hardens into a solid rock, The water 
portion of the earth remains in the air surrounding 
the globe in a state of vapor, because the excessive 
heat of our planet vaporizes it. At last, when the 
earth crust was sufficiently cool to allow the rain- 
drops to remain thereon water began to accumulate, 
until the earth became surrounded with one vast 
universal ocean. 

This was not the work of a day or of six, but 
ages must have elapsed between these stages of 
transition or development. The astronomer has 
simply to point to the rings of the planet Saturn to 
substantiate, in a measure, the nebula theory of'our 
globe. Surrounding that planet there is a system of 
I, which are unquestionably composed of gaS; 
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nebula. They probably were thrown off from 
Saturn, the tmuie as the rings which formed tlie 
earth, ami other planets were thrown off from the 
»uu. It is conjectured that these rings about 
Haturn, thi\)ugh the process of condensation and 
contraction, will break and form another system ot 
luooui around the {)lanet, similar to the breaking up 
of theearth*s ring around the sun,^nd consolidating 
into the globe which we now inhabit. Our moon is 
Huppoiied to have been thrown off and condensed in 
a aiiniUr manner during the early stages of develop- 
ment of the earth. The geologists point to the in- 
terior of the globe for evidence of the fluid and 
nebula condition of our planet. The earth is being 
Oi*eated to-day just as rapidly as thousands of years 
ago. It is yet young, although some two hundred 
million yours of aiijo. Karthquakes and volcanoes 
murtt ooaso ore our planet is fully developed. The 
crurtt 1.4 very thin. The interior is constantly solidi- 
fying, ho that in the course of uiiUions of years it 
will become one solid cold mass. When this takes 
place, eartlupiakes and volcanoes can no longer 
exist, as this condensation process is continued, the 
earth, from necessity, is diminishing in size. One 
has but to travel over the face of our planet to dis- 
cover the fact that its development has but fairly 
commenced and that man must to a large extent be 
the instrument to perfect it. Not one-thousandth 
part of the land of our globe is cultivated. Every 
inch of ground must be tilled and made to return one 
hundred, aye, one thousand fold more product to its 
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inhabitants than in the past. Stagnant ponds must 
be drained, and beautiful farms flourish upon their 
beds. All space except very large bodies of water 
upon the planet must be turned to our best advan- 
tage ; then, and not till then, will paradise be gained 
and the grand old earth attain a ripe age. Turn to 
the stars and watch their motions in space. Day- 
after day ; year after year ; century after century ; 
thousands upon thousands of years roll on, without 
any perceptible change being apparent in them, yet 
the change going on is constant, but the existence 
of man on the earth is so brief compared with 
the development of our planet, that men cannot 
ordinarily measure the growth and decay of these 
bodies. The earth is but one seventeen-hundredth as 
large as in infancy. Births and deaths of worlds in 
the universe are of common occurrence. Humboldt 
tells us that if the elevated portions of the earth 
continue to wear away as rapidly as at present, in 
two million years the earth will be levelled to the 
sea, and then what of life upon its surface? Nothing 
left but the fishes of the deep. The telescope 
reveals each day great changes at work in the im- 
mense mass of the sun ; it is now a gaseous, incan- 
descent mass, rolling and seething like a boiling 
caldron. That it expends its heat rapidly we know 
by the amount received upon our globe daily, and 
we receive but a small portion of it in the length 
and breadth of the solar system. 

The time is sure to come when it will have ex- 
*pended most of its heat and ere this period arrives 
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ik «U1 bat** htag— mgritnllj oool nod eolid l» I 
iH4>Iv« \iie upoa tks au^oe which vill derin its 
hnl munU frtm wilhMi thn !»o and from Tuel witli- 
(Mit. ua ltk« th* «wllh b«co(M inhabited. Neptnne, 
thv iiKMi dfeteit plftBeC from the sun, and its onlf ■ 
•ito, rewivfl* bitf vwrv littV lc:ht and heat lhem--fl 
feuB. Nut tnU little iii<.*r« thsa we receive from tba V 
hugMt SxaJ alar. » diafauit mel All the fixed stan ^ 
te)|Mc« mn knuwn ti» be shua with planets revolv- 
fag tfuiUMl iham x» thttee srouud our sun. Hqw 
iftAaiS^jr nut %r* all th« dkanges taking place 
iknMijChuat IIm imuvims«. To prepare a planet or 
■ua tot thi) inhahibuKV of lasm or any other living 
beiDg M « toug 9t«p. aud afU-r this step has been 
wAm«4m1i it tnu&t h«<r« tak<Ni millioos of years to 
Wfttttw the abhwHte finnie aod perfect the vast, in- 
trivittv udd aiAk-hlt:«i »ysietu of n«rv«d and brain of 
mau. 

I am old and ancient, the history of the earth is my 
history, the development of the solar system is my 
deveU-pmeot, the changes tu the universe are but 
changes iu the great whole of whiuh I have beeQ, 
am, uud ever will be a part aud parcel. How vast 
then uiU'it have beeu the tran^tion in the develop- 
ment of mitu's body alone in evolving; from the low- 
er to the higher through the line of ages in the past. 
It simply coati'ibutes to tho long chain of evidence 
in siip|H>rt uf the etenwl law of transition through- 
out all tonus of matter. The sun aod planets have 
bceu dcvflcipiiig aud, in Ibis last epoch of which we 
aie Tiiitiiig, have luigily Oevelcped, and some of 
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them entering the stage in the introduction of life 
upon their surfaces. 

And why should they not? for they came from 
the great central mass from which we emanated and 
separated, they are bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh. Their great mass, so many times greater 
than ours, took them louger to expend their beat, 
and sufficiently expended to develop life upon their 
surface. Think of the vastly superior mass of the 
sun to our own mass, being some 1,400,000 timea 
larger in volume. 



CHAPTER II. 

The sun and planets, of which we were part and 
parcel, contain the same properties that our earth 
contains as confirmed by the spectroscope, one of 
the most important aids to astronomical science that 
has been given to man in this century. It is an in- 
strument with a prism and three tubes, used by 
chemists for chemical analysis, and by astronomers 
for the analysis of the stars. The sun is found to 
contain sodium, iron, hydrogen, magnesium, copper, 
zinc, calcium, nickel, etc. The common origin of 
bodies in the solar system is substantiated through 
spectrum analysis, as comprising most of the ele- 
ments the earth contains. Most of the stars exam- 
ined contain properties that contribute to the sup- 
port of life. If then our planet was originally a 
fiery liquid, or vapor mass, all manner of forms now 
upon it, man, beasts, trees, rocks, all were one and 
the same in this universal boiling caldron. 

Analyze the grave after the body is entirely 
decomposed, and the most skilful chemist cannot 
detect the faintest trace of the body as distinct 
from the earth. The muscles of man contain soda, 
blood, potash and iron ; bones, lime and phospho- 
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rus; hair, silica; brain, phosphorus and magnesia; 
the body in general contains also oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen, chlorine, albumen, etc., elements 
common to beasts, plants and soil. These elements, 
as we have seen by spectrum analysis, the sun also 
contains in suflScient quantities to develop life when 
its mass has sufficiently cooled. These conditions 
are being met at the one hundredth epoch ot the earth's 
existence, when the sun has ceased giving light and 
heat. There is one favorable condition, however, 
that the earth was blessed with in developing life 
which the sun does not possess, and that is the re- 
ception of any considerable amount of heat from 
any outside source, as for example the reception by 
the earth of heat from the sun, while the latter re- 
ceives no heat to speak of from without. It receives 
a very small amount of heat and light from the stars 
and so does the earth, but we can see and appre- 
ciate how much this is on a bright and a clear starry 
night, and then again it is difficult to comprehend 
how life can flourish upon the sun without the light 
and heat that we upon the earth receive by day from 
it. The latter has no other sun to send its rays of 
light upon its surface, but life is possible without it, 
for we see the Greenlander and the Laplander has 
but little of the sun's light or heat during the year, 
but they live and flourish without it. Again, the 
enormous mass of the sun containing, even after a 
crust is formed upon its surface,, such an immense 
amount of hot molten mass in its interior, the heat 
arising therefrom will necessarily be considerable, 
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sufBcient for many millions of years to develop and 
support life upon its great surface. What the class 
of inhabitants will be is not for us to say. It is 
probable they will be very unlike the inhabitants of 
our planet, for the conditions, such as the absence 
of any considerable amount of heat and light from 
external sources as above referred to, change the 
direction of development and its results. What is 
true of the animal kingdom must also be true of the 
vegetable. The absence of light and heat from 
without must necessarily change the nature of veg- 
etation. That there will be vegetation, or food of 
some sort to feed and contribute to the support of 
life, there can be no doubt, but what form it will 
take is beyond the powers of conception. 

Before the age or epoch of which we are now 
speaking, and before the sun becomes inhabited, 
those giant sister planets in our solar system, Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, will be inhabited. It is claimed by 
the most eminent astronomers, that at present they 
are a gaseous, incandescent mass, something the same 
as was our earth before a crust was formed around 
it, in a state of vapor. Jupiter has four moons 
(and recently five are claimed^, secondary planets, 
revolving around him, and it is not impossible that 
these moons are now inhabited, for as Jupiter is 
more than four times as far from the sun than we are, 
the heat and light received from that body is twenty- 
six times less than we receive, but then there is per- 
haps a compensating equivalent, for Jupiter to these 
moons furnishes from its incandescent mass, heat 
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uud light enough to couaterbulanue any dedcieocy 
from the sud, and Jupiter itself is a secondary sua 
to these satellites. This planet is some eleven hun- 
dred times larger in volume than our planet. Saturn 
ia also a gaseous, incandescout mass and has eight 
moons revolving around him, and it is also possible 
that these moons are inhabited. This planet is somo 
ten times farther from the sun than we are, conse- 
quently it receives but a ^rnall fraction of the amount 
of light and heat from the sun that wo du. But the 
secondary planets of Saturn receive their light and 
heat principally in the same manner as did the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, and that is from the secondary sun 
around which they revolve. Notwithstanding Saturn 
is not as large as Jupiter, receiving a much smaller 
amount of heut and light from the suu, yet this loss is 
somewhat compensated by the immense rings around 
this planet which are some 27,500 miles in width 
and is only one-twelfth as far from the planet as our 
nearest neighbor, the moon, ia from us. 

The amount of heat and light Saturn's moons 
must receive from these rings is quite considerable. 
These satellites, if inhabited, enjoy what no other 
bodies in our solar system can enjoy, for these rings 
above them, surrounding Saturn, must present a 
grand and matchless sight. They belt like a rain- 
bow the sidereal heavens, added to which are seven 
other moons to illumine the heavens and all passing 
through the same phases our own has seen. 

Uranus and Neptune, the two farthest planets in 
our solar system, are also gaseous masses and are not 
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US large us Jupiter or Saturn, nor do they hav 
many moons ; and the planets are ao hr Aii 
from the sun, it is doubtful whether the heat 
light from that source would ever develop life i 
their surfaces. The sun, to any one standing i 
Neptune, would not appear larger than the K 
star, as it is distant from it some 3,400,000. 
miles, while we are only about 91,250,000 d 
therefrom. Their moons, however, may be inl 
ited, receiving their light and heat from their cei 
planets, Uranus and Neptune, around which I 
revolve and which to them are suns, and it is ; 
Bible that when these planets have sufficiently coi 
as to form a crust over the surface heat enough i 
be evolved from its hot molten mass within to 
vctop and sustain life, and the same is possible i 
Jupitor and Saturn. 

The other planets ia our solar system, M 
Venus and Mercury, we have yet to mention. 5 
is the only planet at the present time among 
primary planets that is likely to be inhabited. T 
and Venus are nearest to us. The telescope rev 
many things upon Mars which rnake^ it possibi 
may be inhabited. Suow is discovered upon 
surface, and if snow, there ia rain. Lakes and It 
bodies of water are supposed to exist there. M 
other conditions are the same there aa upon 
planet, and conditions that are necessary to 
development and the support of life. Venus 
thought not to be inhabited, as the necessary co: 
tions havo not as yet been found to exist there, 
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then it is between the sun and our planet, conse- 
quently, observations of its surface are not as clearly 
and distinctly made. The same is true of Mercury, 
which is still nearer the sun ; so close is it that it 
becomes diflScult to detect anything upon its surface. 
If it is inhabited it must be very hot for them. We 
cannot see how it is possible for an inhabitant to 
live in so hot a place, and it is equally impossible to 
conceive how an inhabitant can live on Neptune, 
the farthermost planet in our solar system, because of 
the extreme cold suffered there. At the distance of 
Saturn, it is thought to be some one hundred times 
colder than we experience upon the earth. Conse- 
quently, with the extreme temperatures at either end 
of our solar system, hot and cold, if the conditions 
for the development and sustenance of life were the 
same as upon our globe, life at these extremes 
would seem impossible, but how narrow is our expe- 
rience on this little planet, the earth. What do we 
know of the necessary conditions for evolving life 
upon other planets? They may be entirely different 
from our own, and to the inhabitants of those plan- 
ets, our conditions, were they known to them, might 
seem unbearable and insufferable. 

It is not probable that our planet alone among 
all the others is the only one situated at just the right 
distance from the sun to develop life. Does it not ap- 
pear probable that all the planets, including the sun, 
will possess, sooner or later in their existence, the 
necessary conditions to develop life, not forgetting 
the fact, that larger bodies, such as the sun, Jupiter, 
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Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, develop and mature 
much slower than smaller bodies, like the earth, 
Venus and Mercury? And again, what are these 
planets formed or created for unless for the purpose 
of developing and supporting life on them? Did 
they come by chance and for no other purpose than 
to toss about in space with nothing but gas or rocks 
for the ages to butt against? And does our solar 
system contain the only heavenly bodies among 
millions of other bodies, marching on in the bound- 
less universe, that can and do support life? Our 
arrogance is not sufficient to say aye. The economy 
of nature is too great and exact to give us reason to 
calculate upon such stupendous waste. 

Why was our planet formed unless for the 
development and support of life ? It has no other 
object and can have none other, and the same must 
be true of all the bodies throut^hout the lenojth and 
breadth of the vast and mighty universe. When in 
the one hundredth epoch of our planet's existence the 
interior of the earth has spent its heat and the sun's 
surplus rays in his development cease to strike us, 
and all forms of life of necessity, from the absence 
of heat and light, cease to develop and lij^e on its 
cold, frigid surfiice, the old earth must die; it has 
had its day, it has served out its term of usefulness, 
it is broken up, and as it can be of no further use 
in its present form, it must disintegrate, break up 
in the process of time and return to its primary 
condition, passing into the nebula state, and even- 
tually contribute to form another world or worlds 
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and thus pass on in the cycle of change through 
endless time and eternity, round and round in 
obedience to the laws of universal motion and 
unrest, seen in all bodies on the earth and through- 
out the universe. 

Worlds are being born to-day as in ages past. 
Man's life upon this planet from the first is but a 
drop in the bucket, and his observations in the 
lieavens, in the detection of the slightest trace of 
such changes, are as nothing. And it is also true 
that the birth of every world must follow in the 
march of all material things, large or small, and die, 
must die as man dies, and its present form pass out 
of existence as does man's earthly form, and this must 
be true throughout the universe. The rock forms 
and solidifies from a once soft and plastic mass, and 
in the process of time it decays and crumbles to 
pieces, through the action of water, temperature and 
air. Change is stamped on every animate and in- 
animate thing upon the earth. All forms in mate- 
rial things, in process of time, have their births 
and deaths, and so it must be through all eternity. 
Man's body dies and returns to the earth ; it shoots 
up into the stately oak or blossoms in the sun- 
flower, and so throughout the universe, change is 
inherent in every form in space, — it is universal and 
must be inevitable. 
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